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It is reproduced from a beautiful picture at our Galleries, where 
we have hundreds of PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
by the World’s Masters of Art. 

Our Galleries are the esthetic headquarters of St. Louis. 


If you want Beautiful Pictures, we have them. If you have 


Pictures you wish appropriately FRAMED, we can satisfy the most 


exacting taste in that respect. 
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lowed the Restoration of His Most Sacred Maiesty, 

King Charles II., Fidei Defensor, etc., is of greater 
historic interest than Mistress Nell Gwyn. Born among 
‘“‘the lowest of the low,’’ elevated to the blushing honors of 
first favorite of the King, the career of this bright, witty, 
beautiful courtesan is an illustration of the saying, that 
“Truth is stranger than Fiction.’’ A monograph on Nell 
Gwyn will be the next issue of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 
These pamphlets, by mail, or at all book stores, price, 5 
cents, or 12 monthly issues (one year) 50 cents, payable in 
advance. 


N O character of the uproarious carnival era that fol- 
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NOW, TO REFORM ST. LOUIS. 


A SLOGAN FOR THE ELECTION NEXT APRIL. 


E are done, temporarily, at least, with the acute 
interests and issues of National politics. Now, 


people of St. Louis must look to the im- 





mediately important matter of putting their own house in 
order. 

The municipal election will take place in April. April 
is not far off. The question is, whether it is not our 
immediate duty to begin to see to it that the City of St. 
Louis is to be, for the next four yeers, a better city than it 
has been in the past. There are not two opinions as to the 
atrocity of our present municipal government. There is 
no public work being done. The streets, the alleys, the 
sewers, all things with which municipal government has 
anything to do, are neglected. The incompetence of the 
city servants, the neglect of the service, the corruption that 
is implied in the expenditure for salaries which is continued 
even though public work be discontinued, are conditions 
that call for reform. 

The MIRROR agrees that a Democratic raid upon the 
City Treasury in order to paya politically expanded police 
force is, to a great extent, responsible for lack of funds for 
public work, but it must not be forgotten that Republican 
salary-grabbing is also responsible for the absence of 
money to put the city in order. Both parties are equally 
blameworthy. From neither party, dominated by a machine, 
can any true reform be expected. The parties, as at present 
constituted in this city, are competitors only for the privi- 
leges of salary-grabbing. ‘‘Spoils’’ is the motto of the 
Jefferson Club and of the Merchants’ League club, and of 
both the City Central Committees, and the membership of 
those organizations controls both the political parties. 
Which side soever may win in a contest between the two 
parties we cannot look for any substantial betterment of 
local conditions from the victors. However reputable the 
figure-heads that may be put forward by the parties, the 
machines will be behind them, andthe machines will be 
recognized by the victors before the public interest is con- 
sidered. And the turn of the public interest for recogni- 
tion will never come, for the machine is insatiable. 

The City of St. Louis must be taken charge of by the 
people and taken out of the hands of the clique that has 
left the city unlighted, unswept, unsprinkled, the streets 
torn up and impassable, and the sewers so clogged as_ to 
drown out large sections in backwater, every time there is 
arain. It will not do to take the city out of the hands of 
a Republican clique and give it over tothe rule of the 
Democratic clique, which professes to be better only be- 
cause it is hungrier for the spoil of office. 

If the city of St. Louis is to make any showing what 
ever in the matter of a great World’s Fair, the city must 
elect to office men who will save the city’s money from the 
grasp of the gangsters and devote it to the city’s improve- 
ment in every department o! city work. For, in order to 
have an effective World’s Fair, we must have acity with 
clean streets and good streets, with clean water, with good 
lights, with cleansed sewers, with clean alleys. The city, 
as it is at present, is an intolerable disgrace. The aspect it 
wears to the visitor from any other great city of the coun- 
try, even the worst governed of those cities, is that of a 
vast village without any system of public cleanliness or any 
sign of public service. To put the city in order, money 
must be expended. That money must be expended on 
public works, not upon political heelers. The money must 
be expended to beautify the city, not to strengthen a party. 
And no partisan administration coming into power or re- 
maining in power will ever set to work todo away with 


well nigh innumerable petty offices that afford salaries to 
political workers. 

The only salvation for the city lies in an Independent 
movement. The Independent movement can win, headed 
by the right sort of men. The movement must nominate 
men pledged to economy in the administration of political 
affairs. Such economy means the elimination of gang 
barnacles from the city offices. And then the independent 
movement must declare for the system of appointment up- 
on the merit basis alone. The movement will have the 
support of every man inthe city who is tired of the un- 
kempt town that meets his gaze at every turn. It will 
have the support of every person weary of the dominance 
of ignorant jolliers in local affairs. It will have the support 
of every man who knows that a clean, bright, well- 
governed town is money in his own pocket in the long run. 
All sorts of reformers can unite on a proposition that men 
shall be elected to run the city for the city, not forthe 
corporations and their boodle on one side and for the pap- 
suckers and boodle-seekers on the other. 

The city is cut-at-elbows and down-at-the-heel. The 
city must be made to look respectable. At present any one 
taking a walk or ride through the streets will find that the 
city’s appearance is positively disreputable, and a glance 
at the daily news reports of the papers of all parties will con- 
vince any one that the different departments are not only 
shamefully but shamelessly administered. The city looks, 
as toits public works, as if it were fallen into decay. It looks 
like an old family mansion in the last stages of the delapi- 
dation that comes when the mansion has degenerated into 
a third-class boarding-house. There is no doubt that this 
appearance of the city is bad for it. There is no doubt that 
to the stranger it seems to indicate a shiftlessness and 
untidiness in the population, that it seems to imply a lack 
of business trimness, that it must tend to disparage the 
city as a place to livein or a place in which to do business. 
The fact is, that the sort of government we have been 
having is not in any sense representative of the citizens of 
St. Louis or of any considerable number of them. The 
fact is, that the present administration is in power because 
of a political trick that divided one party in order to elect a 
man very acceptable to the more corrupt interests and in 
fluences in both parties. But outsiders cannot be expected 
to know this and the whole community is suffering in the 
estimation of the entire country. The politicians are re- 
sponsible for whatever of semi-humorous contempt is dis- 
played in the comment in other parts of the country upon 
St.Louis and St. Louisans. The remedy,therefore, must lie 
in the wiping out of those politicians. The city must be 
given a government representative of the better sort of St. 
Louisans. It must have an administration that is worthy 
of the importance of the city’s business interests and that 
is not in discord with all the good sense and good morals 
and good taste of acommunity of 575,000 people. The 
only way to secure such a government is through a move- 
ment that shall express all the better sense, better morals, 
better taste and better business gumption of the commun- 
ity,and such a movement must be against all the politicians, 
of both parties, who have brought the city to its present 
ridiculous, and, in fact, pathetic plight. 

There will be no improvement in the city’s finances, in 
the city’s appearance, in the business interests of the mer- 
chants, in the condition of labor, in the value of real 
estate, in the inducement to investment in this city if the 


‘city is to continue in the grasp of a political machine for 


four years more. There will be no use trying to hold a 
great and beautiful World’s Fairin a city that impresses 
one riding through its streets with its frequent resemblance 
to a pig-pen. Political grafting has brought the city to the 
present pass. Nothing but the annihilation of the political 
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grafter can bring the city into some semblance of expres- 


sion of the characterics of its decent, orderly, cleanly in- 
habitants. W. M. R. 
ee oe Ut 
REFLECTIONS. 


A Pan Latin Threat 

HE Pan Latin conference shortly to be held 
| at Madrid should be a matter of much interest 
to this country. All the Latin countries are 

to be participants in the conference, but the Latin- 
American countries are to be the conspicuous feat- 
ures of the gathering. The misfortunes of Spain in 
the war with this country have had an effect, curious at first 
sight, though natural enough upon closer thought. While 
most of the Spanish American republics to the south of us 
have fought for and won their independence from Spain, 
‘‘blood is thicker than water’’ and the Spanish Americans 
feel towards the United States much as the members of a 
quarreling family feel towards a stranger who puts in his 
oar. Though we have always stood between the South 
American nations and those of Europe that would or might 
oppress them, South America steadily prayed for our 
humiliation in the conflict with Spain and refused, for a 
long time, to believe in the victories of Manila and Santiago. 
In some of the capitals of South American ‘‘republics,’’ 
money was subscribed to help Spain thrash the Gringo, and 
itis afact, even now, that the better sort of people in 
Cuba, and even many ot the former revolutionists, prefer 
Spain tothe United States. To them the man from the 
United States is a barbarian, a hustler and a heretic. The 
Gringo has nothing in common with them and the Spaniard 
has everything, the same traditions, customs, speech, reli- 
gion and general ideals. The South American peoples 
sympathize with Spain in her humiliation, or rather they 
sympathize with the Spanish people, and are willing to join 
in a movement that shall in some way prevent the people 
from going further down hill. There isa drawing together 
of the outposts of the Latin races and the main body of 
those races. The Anglo-Saxon power has appalled the 
Latins. Itis but natural that as the Latins fear the Anglo- 
Saxons in Europe, their kinsmen should fear the United 
States. If, they argue, we seize Cuba and Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, why may we not, when the mood takes us, 
seize the South American republics? Why may we not, 
for instance, take what we want in Nicaragua and build a 
canal without any consideration of the feelings of the 
people of South America? And this people, for the most 
part strongly and medizvally Catholic, have before their 
eyes the prospect of the spiritual ruin, as they conceive it, 
of the countries through the advent of Protestantism. The 
church feeling combines with the race feeling to make 
South Americans fear the United States. The combina- 
tions of the Latins may well be a very serious matter for 
this country, for while there may never be a war growing 
out of the antipathies to be fostered by such a combination, 
it is likely that it will result in placing great difficulties in 
the way of the extension of our trade in the territory to the 
South of us. We have never had the trade with South 
America that we should have had, and this new feeling of 
dread and hate will not help us to improve that trade and 
expand the relationships between the upper and the lower 
hemispheres. Even now there is good reason to believe 
that European rivals of the United States, in the matter of 
trade, are paying a great deal of attention to South America, 
and are trying to capture business through fomenting the 
dislike and distrust of the United States and keeping up 
the religious and racial antipathies intensified by the war 
with Spain. The combination between the South Ameri- 
can states and France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, would 
be aformidable one. There is no love lost, in any of the 
European countries named, for the United States. They 
were unanimously in sympathy with Spain, and the greatest 
of them all, France, was quite ugly in the manner of show- 
ing that sympathy, until it was threatened with the loss of 
Italy is sore over some of our lynch- 
Portugal identifies us with the 


American patronage. 
ings of Italian subjects. 
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English who are apt to gobble up the last remnants of 
Portuguese colonial grandeur in Africa, after the Boers 
have been settled with. Perhaps we are most interested in 
the attitude that will be taken by Mexico with regard to the 
great scheme of Pan-Latin consolidation. Mexico pro- 
fesses great friendship for the United States, but Mexico 
remembers Santa Anna and Texas and all the territory we 
made her cede to us, and Mexico is Americanized only on the 
surface. The people have the same distrust and dislike of 
us that are found inthe Latin countries further South. 
The individual Americans who are prominent in Mexico, 
who have got the great concessions, representjonly what 
the American people will be in Mexico some day. The 
officials of Mexico are American sympathizers only because 
their palms are crossed with large quantities of American 
money, and those officials are hated by the people, and 
especially, by the church, as Free Masons who will sell out 
their country and their country’s God to the heretics from 
the North. It would be very unwise to count on Mexican 
friendship as being much deeper than the pockets of the 
men who have to be ‘‘fixed,’’ and fixed handsomely, by the 
Yankee promoters of enterprises in that land. Looking at 
the proposed conference from the other side, that is from 
the.view point of the participating nations, it must be ad- 
mitted that the combination might be a good thing for 
In union there is strength, for Latins as well as 
for others. The combined nations certainly could muster 
a military and naval strength that would be formidable. 
The combined resources of those nations operating as a 
sort of ‘‘Zollverein’’ would make of the federation very 
nearly a first-rate World-Power. The combined intelli- 
gences of the nations would surely advance the commercial 
interests of the Latin people, would be able, for instance, 
to protect their trade among themselves from dangerous 
foreign interference, would keep the foreigner from mo- 
nopolizing the markets of thuse countries and from monopo- 
lizing the carrying facilities between them. At least this 
In practice, Protectionism_of that sort 


them. 


is true in theory. 
might, and probably would, result in keeping the Latins to 
themselves to such an extent as to hasten their deteriora- 
tion. The combination would probably shut out those ideas 
of the more advanced nations, a deliberate turning away from 
which has made the Latin races lag behind in all material 
progress, and that would be as unfortunate for the world at 
large as for the Latin people. 
that would be formed along the lines of the confederation 
of the various commonwealths in the United States, or along 
the lines of the relationships between England and the 
English colonies, might give play to the best characteristics 
of the Latins and bring their race back to something like 
its olden glory. The Pan-Latin conference will be an 


A confederation, however, 


event of importance second only to the Hague conference, 
and if it should happen that some strong men should be in 
control of the conference, men of broad ideas and of com- 
plete emancipation from the ideas and ideals that have held 
back the Latins, it is safe to say that the results of the 
gathering may be of such an importance as to divide interest 
with the manoeuvers of the Powers in China. A Latin- 
American understanding as to the Western hemisphere 
might completely upset all the calculations of the wise men 
who are now trying, in spite of their protests tothe con- 
trary, to gain advantage over one another, in Asia. It 
most undoubtedly would seriously effect this country’s 
position in international politics, for the Latin-American 
consolidation, by the very nature of the situation, could not 
be other than hostile to this Nation and threatening to our 
paramountcy on this continent, while the identity of in- 
terest between the Latin-American countries and the 
Latin nations of Europe would tend to play havoc with our 
Monroe Doctrine. 
st 
New. Religions 

THE fellow Dowie, who has Deen meeting with such 
lively experiences in London in his efforts to gain converts 
to his new religion, is a first-class fakir. He has accumu- 
lated, it is said, more than $2,000,000 from foolish people 
who think they want a better religoin than the one under 









which civilization has progressed for nineteen hundred 
It is a noticeable fact that all our latter-day foun- 


years. 
ders of religion have started out, in the first place, to get 
money, whereas the founder of the Christian religion is not 
known to have ever taken up a collection for the prosecution 
of his work. The case of Dowie, and all the rest of the 
persons who are inventing new creeds, calls to mind the 
remark of Napoleon Bonaparte, to a man who thought that 
he could found a better religion than Christianity, that such 
a thing as founding a religion could only be done by being 
crucified and rising again on the third day. Religions are 
founded on sacrifice, not on accumulating pelf. About the 
only fault with the Christian religion is, that it has been 
largely modified so that its preachers may avoid giving 
offence to money. Money is a good thing with which to 
destroy a religion, but of no use in starting one. Some 
people seem to think that all these attempts to found new 
religions are indicative of a growing unfitness of Christianity 
to the needs of the world of to-day. Such people are mis- 
taken. Christianity, the Christianity of Jesus Christ, is fit 
for any age or for any world. It is an unquestionable im- 
provement upon every religion that went before it, in its 
universality of application. Whatever was good before 
Christ is in Christianity, and there is much more good in 
Christianity than any prior religion ever knew. The world 
has gone farther onward and upward under Christian in- 
spiration than it went in all the ages before, and there is no 
decline in its efficacy as an agent for further advancement 
both of the individual and of the mass. There is no need of 
a new religion inthe world. There is only one alternative 
to Christianity, and that is Negation. Negation is death. 
Deny the vital truth of Christianity and the world would 
relapse into barbarism. We may donbt some of religion’s 
dogmas, but one doubts that the following ot 
Ckrist’s example makes for kindness, for; happiness, for 
peace. Whatsoever failings we may note in the practical 
application of Christianity are failings that are in the prac- 
titioners, not in the principle, and we must admit that, even 
where the professors of the creed seem most to fail in har- 
monizing profession and performance, there is none the 
less a steady tendency toward such harmonization. Public 
opinion is Christian and public opinion condemns the bad 
Christian, and all acts not in accord with the Christian 
ideal. The world does not want a religion different from 
Christianity. It wants more real Christianity and especially 
it wants a Christianity that shall grow broader, not a creed 
that shall include only a select few bound together by 
special rites and by imagined exclusive revelations. All 
the alleged new creeds are based upon ideas that would 
narrow the scope of the injunction to love one another. 
They would confine the love and kindness to the few hiero- 
phants and consign the rest of the world to the outer dark- 
ness. Worse even that such a mistake as to the essential 
quality of religion is the insistence of these latter-day 
founders that no one may come into their new folds unless 
he or she gives up goodly sums, not to the poor, but to the 
treasuries of the founders. None of the founders is sacrificing 
anything. They all have their hands out for the filthy lucre 
and they call onthe people not so much to believe such and 
such a doctrine or to follow such and such a rule of conduct,as 
to ‘“‘cough up the cash.’’ And the people they so successfully 
delude are not people who are dissatisfied with Christianity 
as people who, having abandoned their hold upon the vital 
truths of Christ’s teachings, are blown about by every wind 
of new doctrine and are ready to wander off after all sorts 
of gods, strange and sometimes insane and obscene. 
se 


Mrs. Dewey’s Position 
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THAT Mrs. Dewey is a most interesting person—at 
least to herself. She will not down. She is now insisting 
that she must take precedence, in Washington social 
affairs, of almost every other woman at the Capital, except 
the wife of the President. Perhaps her claims are good. 
Maybe she is entitled to all the precedence she demands. 
But it is strange that she is the only lady who is worried 
about her position. Usually a lady is never worried about 
that. She takes it naturally and doesn’t have to be insist- 
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ing on her right to it. Usually a lady does not discuss those 
things and does not make ajcampaign. It seems to one 
afar off that Mrs. Dewey’s position as Mrs. Dewey can 
never be really very much better than it was as Mrs.— 
whatever her name was before it was Dewey. Despite the 
prominence of a woman’s husband it is the woman herself 
who makes her standing, socially, and if she make much 
fuss over her standing it is usually because she is herself 
doubtfulaboutit. The etiquette at Washington is not so im- 
portant that Mrs. Dewey, as the wife of a popular hero, 
would naturally have any difficulty in maintaining her 
position and if Mrs. Dewey believes there is a conspiracy 
tomake her take a back seat, it is pretty plain that the 
lady is in some doubt as to whether the people of the 
capital regard her as of equal importance with her husband. 
The only person, apparently, who is worried over Mrs. 
Dewey’s precedence is Mrs. Dewey. If she be entitled to 
the precedence she claims, why does she not take it with 
that ease and grace which would prove her title? People 
who are entitled to position in society are not given posi- 
tion. They takeit. It is only the parvenu who worries 
lest other people do not rightly honor him or her. Nobody 
worries about Admiral Dewey’s standing. Mrs. Dewey 
makes a grave mistake by worrying in public about her 
The lady’s position ought certainly to be as good as 
If not, then it must be her own fault. 


et 


own. 
her husband’s. 


The Election 

THERE is not much to be said concerning the election. 
The returns speak for themselves. Readers of the figures 
will observe that the campaign has ended just about as the 
MIRROR said it would. Notwithstanding Mr. Bryan’s 
claim that Imperialism was the paramount issue, the people 
decided that the money question was superior to all others, 
and on that issue alone Mr. McKinley carried New York, 
Ohio and Indiana. Mr. Bryan, it appears, is finally done 
for. He has tried twice for the Presidency, and his second 
defeat is more overwhelming than his first. It is now in 
order for the Democratic party to reorganize itself, and put 
aside forever the financial fallacies to which it committed 
itself in 1896. The election of Mr. McKinley, by such 
majorities as the early returns indicate, is somewhat in the 
nature of a National calamity. It is to be feared Mr. 
Hanna and his friends will take the election as a permit 
from the people to carry on the same scheme of syndicate 
politics which resulted in the Porto Rico Tariff Bill, and 
the attempt to pass the ship-subsidy measure. The Re- 
publican party is in grave danger of becoming drunk with 
power, and of devoting itself, more than ever, to the 
interests of the few as opposed to those of the many. 
Mr. Bryan has done his country a valuable service by his 
protest against the tendency to favoritism in the Republican 
party, but his repudiation at the polls on Tuesday will have 
the effect of retiring him from further leadership in the 
great battle against privilege. It must be said, however, 
that the returns disclose not so much an approval of Re- 
publican politics as a disapproval of Democratic designs. 
The prospects are good for the organization of a new 
party in this country, which will effectively protest against 
the extreme tendencies in both the old parties. 

st 


St. Louis and Missouri 
ST. LOUIS and Missouri have gone Democratic. The 
Republicans of St. Louis and Missouri are responsible. 
State and City could have been carried, but for the jack- 
ass administration of Ziegenhein in St. Louis, during the 
‘We have a moon yet, aind it?”’ 


st St 


past four years. 


Get Busy 
LET’S get down to business. There’s no need to 
worry about the selections for the Cabinet, as would have 
been the case had Mr. Bryan won. The country is 
‘“‘saved.’’ It is patriotism now to get busy. 
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Marrying Maids With Money 


UNHAPPY the man, who, having no money of his 
own, marries a girl with plenty of the coin of the realm. In 
at least seventy per cent of such alliances the result is dis- 
astrous. In the cases of international marriages in which 
the impecunious husband seems to exchange the gift of 
social position for the cash, the experiment is no more 
frequently fortunate than at home. Count Boni de Castellane 
is a brilliant example of the folly of marrying a wealthy 
woman. The number of American girls who have married 
foreign titles only to leave the titles after a few years need 
not be gone over tothe wearying of readers. Hereto- 
fore we have, properly enough, loosed our sympathy upon 
the women in such cases, and indeed the men have been 
poor enough specimens to excite sympathy for the women, 
but there is something to be said in pity for the men in the 
various alliances that have resulted so disastrously. A man 
dependent upon his wife for the money he puts in business, 
or for the money with which he enjoys life and entertains 
his friends, is, in the great majority of instances, a person 
who merits contempt. It cannot be seen that he is much 
higher in the scale than the member of ‘‘the lower classes’’ 
who spends the earnings of his wash-woman wife upon 
cheap drink. To have to go to a woman for money is as 
humiliating as it would be for a man to ask his wife to go 
out and fight another man who had threatened to assault 
him. To be dependent for the clothes on one’s back, for 
the small change in one’s purse, for horses one rides or 
drives, for the position one holds in the business or social 
or political world upon the money of a woman is to be the 
slave of that woman. While there are poor men who have 
married wealthy women and have used their wives’ money 
well, the tendency is for such men, usually, to use the money 
foolishly. Not having earned the money they have little 
true regard for its value, and the wife who sees her money 
foolishly or viciously wasted cannot long have respect for 
the man who so uses it. In this day of the world a man 
who cannot take care of money and cannot or will not earn 
it, is as contemptible as was that man who, a few centuries 
ago, could not go out and fight. The man who lives upon 
his wife’s money alone is despised even by those who accept 
his favors. No woman can respect a man, to whom 
she is married, who has no capacity to make his own money, 
especially when that incapacity is joined to an inability to 
take care of the money she may give him. She may love 
and respect a man who wastes the money he has made him- 
self, or loses it in business ventures, for the willingness to 
work implies that the man will continue to make money, but 
the man whose effort is paralyzed by his wife’s money is 
sure to be able to do nothing when the wife’s money is 
gone. No woman is willing to bear poverty with a man 
who has done nothing for himself, and whose conduct 
promises nothing but impoverishment for her in the long 
run. ‘‘Easy money’’ is notoriously bad for a man, and 
there is no money ‘‘easier’’ than that which comes from a 
woman’s affection. The poor man married to a wealthy 
woman is always in danger of being induced to take things 
easy. The necessity for hard work and close economy 
being absent, few men are prone, under such circum- 
stances, to seek work for the love of the work itself. Idle- 
ness is invited, and idleness will ruin the character of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men in a thousand. And the 
more a wealthy wife loves her poor husband in the begin- 
ning, the more her money is in danger of spoiling him for 
all honest, persistent effort. In time the man who is finan- 
cially dependent upon a woman comes to realize his degra- 
dation, and when he does he begins to hate her for it, as if 
she, and not himself, were the cause of his downfall. In 
time the womancomes to see the demoralization of the man 
and to realize that she has become to him nothing but a 
pocket whence to draw money, and she hates him for his 
dependence. A man may lean upon a woman for every- 
thing else in this world, he may be weak in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, and she will love him, but when he begins to 
look for his subsistence, and for the means to ‘‘hold 
his end up’’ with his fellows, to the money she brought him 
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in marriage, she can have no respect for him, and where 


there is no respect there can be no love. For these reasons, 
though the Countess de Castellane may declare that she will 
not separate from her husband she surely will, or else he 
will separate from her. There is no possibility of two 
married persons getting along together when the man is so 
distinctly the dependent upon the woman. Not even 
Castellane can be expected to tolerate the indignity of 
having to go to his wife’s brother for money, when all the 
world knows that he must do that thing. Even the little 
Countess must, in time, see that the Count is what he is, 
and when she does the revulsion will come. The action of 
the Gould family has been a fine piece of diplomacy. It 
protects the Countess from the rapacity of her husband, and 
it must force him, if he have the slightest trace of manhood, 
either to reform or get out. A great many people in this 
country think scorn of the little Countess for the exposure 
that has come, but they need not do so. There are thou- 
sands of cases like that of the Castellanes in the big cities 
of the United States. 
money, in the great majority of instances, never does any- 
The exceptions put 


The poor man who has married 


thing else, and comes to a bad end. 
the rule to the test, and it never fails. 
ae 


Murder In New Jersey 


‘““MURDER as a Fine Art’’ is coming into vogue in the 
Eastern States. The poisoning of Millionaire Rice by his 
valet, Jones, and his lawyer, Patrick, prior to the presenta- 
tion at the bank of huge cheques signed with the dead 
man’s name, was a really well planned affair, an improve- 
ment upon the complicated round-about methods of poison- 
ing in the famous Molyneaux case, and more subtle than 
the Mrs. Botkin plan, which consisted of sending poisoned 
candy through the mails. It lacks, of course, the ‘‘material 
sublime’’ of the Luetgert murder in Chicago, in which the 
murderer boiled his wife’s corpse in his sausage-vats. It 
is a more intellectual form of removal than was practiced 
in the Cronin case, or in the celebrated Maxwell-Preller 
case in St. Louis. The Bosschieter murder case at 
Paterson is something surpassing in horror even the 
Durrant murder in San Francisco, in which an excessively 
pious young man butchered two girls in a church and hid 
their bodies in the belfry. 
Paterson murder that takes one’s breath away. 


Their is a gaiety about the 
Four 
young men, mostly of good family, start out to have a good 
time. They meet a flirtatious shop girl, When she will 
not go beyond flirting, they drop poison in her drink. She 
passes into unconsciousness and then dies and they throw 
her body by the roadside and continue their debauch on 
wheels. They enjoy the newspaper accounts of the 
mystery and then, when arrested, only regard them- 
selves as the victims of an unfortunate “‘lark.’’ They 
were having a good time and the working girl simply 
hadn’t constitution strong enough to stand the festivities. 
And even this attitude is not the most highly dramatic 
feature of the case. There are mauy supposedly respect- 
able people in Paterson that sympathize with the unlucky 
Why, the little larks with working girls were 
Miss Bosschieter was not the first girl to 
The 
neighborhood of Paterson has been prolific in mysteries like 
The lark that has come into notoriety 


young men. 
quite common. 
be done to death and dumped on the roadside. 


the Bosschieter case. 
in this instance is one that is quite common with the fairly 
well-to-do lads of Paterson. They revel in what Mr. W. T. 
Staed once called ‘‘the maiden-tribute.’’ The factory 
girls are for the enjoyment of the fast and well-to-do 
youth of that burg. Once ina while one of the ‘‘tribute’’ 
will not render tribute and she is drugged to death. Re- 
spectable Patersonians, some of them, regret that the 
deaths should occur, in about the same degree of intensity 
that they might regret a minor accident to one of the gay 
young men in a game of football. They are, on the whole, 
more sorry that the factory girls are about the place to 
tempt the lads, than they are that the lads destroy the girls. 
It is unfortunate that, in this particular instance, the young 
men should have conducted their festivities so inartistically 
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as to have taken a hack-driver into their confidence, to 
their eventual betrayal. It is a sad blow to Paterson re- 
spectability that the mystery should have been exposed to 
It ought to have been left a mystery, as so 


And yet we 


the world. 
many like cases in the past have been left. 
wonder that in the neighborhood of Paterson are more 
anarchists than anywhere else inthe United States. But 
the real wonder is that a Bresci should have gone to Italy 
to killa good king, when he might so well have employed 
pistol or dagger upon the gay and giddy young seducers 
who have made the Paterson suburbs so fecund in these 
finds of ravished and slaughtered girls. New Jersey 
harbors worse things than the much-thundered-against 
Trusts. 
Fe SF 
Up to the Brewers 

THE St. Louis street railways have done well by the 
World’s Fair project in subscribing $250,000 tothe popular 
fund. It is now in order for the St. Louis Brewing Asso- 
ciation, otherwise known as the Brewery Syndicate, to come 
up—or down— handsomely, in like fashion. The breweries 
will profit by a great World’s Fair fully as much as the 
street car systems. They should do as much for the city, 
in return for what the city has done for them in piling up 
St. Louis awaits the subscription of 
It should be of a size to justify 


their great fortunes. 
the syndicated brewers. 
the long wait. 
se st 
Street Car Crowding 

THEY manage somethings better elsewhere than here. 
Street car service, for example. In the Newcastle (Eng.) 
Chronicle of October 27th, there is an item of eight lines, 
treating of an incident, which, if it occurred in any big 
city, or small one either, in the United States, would be 
good for at least two columns in every paper published in 
the community in which it took place. We read that on 
the Monday preceding the date of the paper mentioned the 
Middlesborough magistrates ‘‘were occupied for some con- 
siderable time hearing a charge against the Imperial 
Tramway Company Limited, of over-crowding a tramcar on 
22nd of August last. Sergt. Milestone, inspector of 
hackney carriages, said on the date in question, he saw 
No. 4 car, which was licensed to carry 60 persons, carry- 
ing 101 passengers. A fine of 20s was imposed.’’ 
Imagine the authorities of any American city prosecuting 
a street railway company for overcrowding its cars! Why, 
the railway companies would see to it that those authorities 
were never elected or appointed to any office again! And 
would any municipal official think that packing 101 pas- 
sengers in a vehicle fitted only for 60 was overcrowding? 
Certainly not. On a street car that would comfortably 
accommodate 60 people in this country, that conductor 
would be discharged who would confess his inability to 
pack in less than 150 people. And the 150 people would 
never think of entering protest. If they did, they might 
be thrown off the car; yes, for even so much as thinking of 
The street car companies in American cities own 
The public has no rights they are 
bound io respect. They run as few cars as possible and 
carry as many passengers as possible on each car. They 
jam the people into the boxes until the victims almost suffo- 
cate. There are no provisions in the ordinances granting 
street railway franchises against crowding the cars, or, if 
there are, they are never enforced. Here a street car com- 
pany thinks nothing of cutting its equipment in two and 
then suddenly, without a word of notification, changing the 
routing of acar, so the vehicle that bears a legend an- 
nouncing one route or destination may take the unsuspect- 
The street car 


protest. 
the municipalities. 


ing passenger four miles out of his way. 
service in every American city is growing worse instead of 
better, as a result of consolidation of ownership. The car 
service is cut down and the crowding is intensified. The 
employes grow more and more supercilious and insulting to 
complainants against the service and even to people who 
The people have apparently be- 
They appear, in fact, to have 


dare to ask questions. 
come used to this treatment. 
into aliking for the manner in which they are 


grown 
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jammed and slammed and crowded into close quarters. 
But the general circulation of an item such as the one from 
Newcastle will probably cause a dawning of the thought 
that the people of a city have a right to a comfortable ride 
in the vehicles that are run by special franchise over the 
There ought to be alaw against crowded 
street cars in every city. The cities should insist upon a 
seat for every passenger. And the street railway com- 
panies should be fined on every well-justified complaint by a 
passenger. If the people of any European country were 
treated in the matter of street railway facilities as we are, 
they would force their rulers to make improvements. 
Here, in American cities, the street railway magnates are 
rulers and no one dares complain against their methods. 
Fe 


city streets. 


Gentlemanliness 


ONCE, at a prize fight, the principals forgot the rules 
and got to biting and kicking and gouging. Finally, one of 
them got his finger in the mouth of the other, and was pro- 
ceeding to tear open his jaw when the referee rushed be- 
tween them and exclaimed, ‘‘Now boys, let us be gentle- 
There should be a regard for the art of life in 
It seems that we have 


men.’’ 
everything, even in prize fighting. 
reached the stage in which there is an artistic delicacy even 
in manipulating a corner on food stuffs. The esteemed 
Scranton Trihune says that Sir Thomas Lipton set~an 
admirable example for the American speculator in conduct- 
ing his corner on pork. He appears to have engineered 
his squeeze with the graciousness becoming a member of 
that old nobility which arhymer once said he would spare 
in preference to laws and arts and learning. He was con- 
tent with a profit of only $350,000, when by causing many 
financial wrecks he could have made much more. How 
charming in Sir Thomas! How differently the Chicago 
speculators would have treated him, if they had caught him 
on the wrong side of the market. Sir Thomas ran the 
price of pork up to the figure he wanted, and then let the 
other fellows come in and settle. It was real gentlemanly, 
that it was, even if sending up the price did squeeze the 
poor people who eat pork. It was characteristic of the 
sportsmanlike honor of the man who tried, and will try 
again, for the America’s cup. He had all the advantage, 
and there was no limit to,his winnings if he cared to press 
the advantage. He just held up the shorts and relieved 
them of the money they had. He didn’t tell them go out 
and dig up more mouey and then come back to be held up. 
His little rake-off wat taken with all the artistry and polite- 
ness that might have characterized Dick Turpin and Claude 
Duval in an earlier time. And it paid him tobe polite, 
for a corner is a ticklish thing to handle in these days. It 
is apt to corner the cornerer just about the time he thinks 
that the situation is completely in his grasp. The manipu- 
lators of corners in the past have always made the mistake 
of trying topushthemtoofar. They pushed them so far that 
they couldn’t let them go, andthen werecrushed. They got 
the price so high that the material came out of all sorts of 
unexpected places and swamped them. Joe Leiter lost 
$7,000,000 in his attempt to corner wheat. Sir Thomas 
Lipton was wise in closing his deal at a moderate figure. 
There would have been no money in running prices higher 
and ‘‘busting’’ the other fellows and not getting the profits. 
Sir Thomas didn’t create any bankrupts. He only took 
everything there was in sight, and ran no chance of losing 
everything by reaching for more. Sir Thomas acted like 
a perfect gentleman, that is with perfect self-restraint. He 
had that true consideration for others that is based upon 
knowledge of oneself. He knew when he had enough, and 
he rightly estimated that that was the time to let the other 
fellows out by the skin of their teeth. Besides, the British 
baronet was aware that the days just before an election 
were not the days to carry a ccrner to the limit. A great 
corner might have created a sentiment that would have so 
swung the elections as to injure all the manipulator’s inter- 
ests outside of the investment in pork. To have pushed the 
corner so far as to smash a number of people would have been 
bad policy. It might have given a wrong turn to the votes 
of many who had determined to vote for more prosperity. 






The entire market, all the markets were interested in there 


being no great speculative coup at a time when there were 
sO many orators denouncing unearned wealth, and the same 
influence that worked to settle the anthracite coal strike 
worked to prevent any great pork corner. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s delicacy in the mutter is not to be denied, of 
course, but the fact remains that a corner, such as has been 
run many a time before, any time within the last two weeks, 
would have been disastrous to all the interests with which 
Lipton, as a commercial genius, is identified. Still it must 
be admitted that it required a truly great quality of self- 
control and generosity to enable a man to refrain from 
putting the screws to the gang of pirates that infests the 
Chicago Board of Trade. No Chicago speculator ever 
would have done such a thing. It is to be hoped that 
Chicago’s pirates will profit a little by the example of 
gentlemanliness in speculation that has been set them, that 
they will in future preak one another with more of that 
graceful artistry which led Byron to compliment a man for 
being ‘‘the mildest mannered man that ever cut a throat or 
It is well that the nobility should enter 
And it is something con- 


scuttled a ship.’’ 
trade. They give it polish. 
solatory to one who was wrong on the market, not only to 
be robbed solely of what he has in sight, but to be so robbed 
by a gentleman with a ‘‘Sir’’ to hisname. The fellow who 
congratulated himself that, as he had to be kicked, he was 
kicked by a gentleman will, hereafter, find a companion in 
the man who delights in having been skinned inthe market 
by aknight. Sir Thomas Lipton took off his $350,000 in 
such a pertectly aristocratic manner that the victims feel 
honored. Sir Thomas has given us a new chivalry, a 
chivalry of the pit and curb. He has shown Chicago gam- 
blers how to skin one another with the same sort of artistry 
that prevails in the slaughter of hogs at the stock yards: 
the thing is done so deftly the victim forgets to squeal. 
se 
Hospitals and Nurses 

THE world’s progress during the century, now in its 
last days, is in no other direction more markedly manifested 
It is 
pleasant to reflect that this country has been well in advance 
of all the discoveries and improvements in the treatment of 
disease, of the application of the laws of hygiene, and in 
the latest methods and mechanical apparatus devised for 
It is within the last few decades that this 
Time 


than in the hospital service of civilized countries. 


surgical use. 
progress in hospital service has been most notable. 
was that the hospital was deemed the last resort, whose 
motto might well have been: ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here.’’ Within the memory of men in their prime, 
the hospital was considered chiefly in the light of a school 
for young surgeons, the helpless and hapless patients being, 
too often, simply victims for the demonstrator in anatomy. 
To-day the hospital is considered the home for the sick and 
suffering and, in many respects, superior for this purpose 
to the private residence of all with the exception, perhaps, 
of the most wealthy in each community. 
private residences can the patient receive such assiduous 


In very few 


care, or the hygienic conditions be more studiously and 
scientifically adjusted as in the modern “‘up-to-date’’ hospi- 
tal. 
attention but, what is of equal importance, the best nursing. 
The professional nurse is a growth, like the modern hospi- 
tal, of the advancement of science. For years the best 
physicians felt the lack of some one able to note symptoms, 


Not only does he or she receive the best medical 


vary treatment, and intelligently direct and control their 
patients, during their absence. The professional nurse 
supplies this need. It is understood now-a-days that good 
nursing is the better part of doctoring, and not seldom 
supersedes the need of a physician. Therefore, she must 
be trained as well as educated and, in addition, one may 
well believe, have a distinct ‘‘call’’ to this work, a vocation 
in the true sense of the term. All of this is contrary to the 
old idea (which is sometimes found in novels to-day), that 
it required nothing but a disappointment in love, the want 
of an object in life, or the incapacity for other things to in- 
dicate nursing as an occupation for women. This idea re- 
minds one of the old country village pedagogue who ob- 









tained that scholastic office because ‘‘he was too stupid to 
The nurses in this country have recently 
associated themselves, and last May held their third annual 
The delegates represented 


tend the pigs.’’ 


convention in New York. 
twenty-nine of the most prominent hospitals of the great 
cities. St. Louis hospitals were not represented. One of 
the results of the convention was the establishment of a 
magazine, the initial number of which duly appeared last 
month. Zhe American Journal of Nursing, starts out under 
the most favorable auspices, ably edited, handsomely printed, 
and nicely illustrated. It is not only interesting in itself, 
but also as indicative of the high order of intellectuality 
that prevails in the profession to whichit appeals. Verily, 
‘‘the old order changeth,’’ the love-lorn amateur nurse of 
the novels is no more, and Saivey Gamp and her tribe have 
given place to thoroughly experienced, skilled, educated, 
trained nurses. 7he Journal of Nursing will find a large 
circulation among that large and constantly increasing 
number of women who look to the position of trained nurse 
as a means of earning a livelihood or as, perhaps, a step in 


the direction of studying medicine and surgery. 
Uncle Fuller. 
et et Ut 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 





THE QUINCENTENARY OF HIS DEATH. 





(For the MIRROR) 
IVE HUNDRED years ago, October 25th, died 
fk Geoffrey Chaucer, England’s first great poet. The 
quincentenary of that event is being celebrated in 
hundreds of articles upon the man and his work. 

Few people read Chaucer. Few can read him. His 
embryo English is very difficult to understand, but to those 
who have the patience for the task there is indeed a rich 
reward in the reading of his verses. When the language 
has been mastered, the poetry of Chaucer is found to be of 
the highest order, not only of fancy but of expression. But 
more interesting, in this time, tothe many, than his gift of 
poetic utterance is the revelation the poems contain of 
Chaucer’s self and the England of his age. 

Professor Skeat, the great Chaucerian, would almost 
make it out that his hero was as great as Homer and 
Shakespeare, but while such enthusiasm is, of course, to 
be discounted, it nevertheless is true that Chaucer was one 
of the greatest poets who ever lived, a great man too, a 
learned man, a humorous and witty man, a lover of the 
His pictures of the England of his time are very 
fascinating. Looking back at them one feels that his was 
in truth a golden age for ‘‘the common people.’’ They 
lived in full delight of the open air, simply, maybe coarsely, 
certainly unvexed by ‘‘problems,’’ responsive to sentiments 
of chivalry, respecting a little but still scoffing at the friars 
and mendicants, loving song and sport, and honoring out- 
laws. Chaucer was a poet between the classes. He wrote 
delicately and daintily for the upper orders, airing his 
learning and letting his fancy show itself as disporting 
more or less among thoughts and incidents drawn from the 
classics or from France; but when he sat him down to the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’’ he wrote of the life he knew and he 
wrote about it with an affection that was utterly unafraid of 
fidelity to his observation. Some of his work is smutty and 
even foul; but after all, the smell of the tradesmen and the 
grossness of the miller and the indecencies of the masses 
generally, are so frankly treated as facts, and not for the 
sake of their unpleasantness or salacity, as to lose much of 
Chaucer sees everything, laughs at 
He is a sentimentalist and at the 


people. 


their offensiveness. 
everything that is talse. 
same time a satirist; a romanticist, and at the same time an 
unswerving realist. He has education, but he has also 
plain, old, English common sense. He looked out into the 
world and he brought home to the English the thought- 
merchandise from other lands. In religion he was a liberal 
in the best sense of that word, but he was merciless in his 
ridicule of the friars, fat as whales, walking like the swan 
Joined to his intense Briticism 
of the Frenchman the 


all vinolent. 
the finesse 


and 


was and 
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cunning of the Italian. He had an artist’s appreciation of 
the beauties of the old chivalry but he had the clear-head- 
Chaucer strongly 
He was 


ed man’s gift to penetrate its absurdity. 
mixed up his paganism and his Christianity. 
much colored by Bocaccio, but he had a power that Bo- 
He could tell a story that went 
He was more 


caccio never possessed. 
right to the heart of the hearer or reader. 
genuine than any of his foreign models: native models he 
had none; and so it is that his humor and his pathos, for 
he has much of the latter, amid a vast deal of mere senti- 
ment, have a searching quality that is rarely found in any 
writer until we come down to the great Elizabethans. ‘Gene 
Field knew this when he cast some of his most effective 
lullabies in language imitative of that of Chaucer. Chau- 
cer was a great borrower, but he made over his borrowings 
until they ‘‘suffered a sea change” into something new. 
His comedy is not exactly Aristophanic, but it is great be- 
cause it is so_true, true to the day he lived in, to the coun- 
try he lived in and to all countries and all times, since 
human nature, in its essential weaknesses and follies, does 
not change. In all his works there are the crudities we 
are apt to discover in originators, but these amount to 
nothing when contrasted with the almost numberless pas- 
sages of enchantment, passages of a ravishing simplicity 
and yet completeness of utterance. The editions of Chau- 
er that modernize the spelling do not admit one to the 
arcana of Chaucerian beauty. They destroy the real 
Chaucer. He should be read as he wrote, and, as many 
people may be moved to essay a reading after absorbing 
some of the articles about him, it may not be out of place 
to submit a few clarifying suggestions taken from a recent 
issue of Literature. 

“It is necessary, of course, to get a good text, such as 
Professor Skeat’s ‘Student’s Chaucer,’ or the Globe edi- 
tion, or those of the Clarendon Press. As the verse 
printed in these, “it will be seen that the spelling is practi- 
cally phonetic—that is to say, every syllable is sounded, the 
same letters represent the same sounds, and where popular 
contractions are used, the contraction is really spelt as it 
was spoken. Thus we have nam, nis, nath for ne am (am 
not,) ne is, ne hath; theffect for the effect; wandring for wan- 
Not that all elided or slurred vowels 


is 


dering, and so on. 
are left out; but this is done in the commonest phrases, 
and with a little practice the reader will find n> difficulty in 
reading the others. No one with a fair ear will fail to see 


that there must be a slur_in such lines. 
Bit by here céote-armures, and by here geri;— 
1 lovede hire first, and iéldé thé my woo. 


‘“‘There is often a liquid or nasal in these words, and 
they are specially words of Romance origin. But, for the 
rest, all written syllables must be sounded: the final e in 
such words as swéié (adj.), sdné (adv.), dédé (short in 
dative), siéffré (inf.), and other syllables which in modern 
English are not separate, as the plural -es (wérdés), the -ed 
of the past tense and participle (pércéd.) The ending -ie 
or ye is, according to the same principle, two syllables, and 
adds much to the music of the verse. Thus in the line— 

And smalé fowlés maken mélodié, 
the voice dwells with delight on the last word, which is 
almost an echo of the birds’ cheeping. 
cerned here with the reasons for the inflexional endings; 
there they are for us, and all we have to do is to read them. 
It is a general rule, however, that the final vowel of a word 
is slurred (not exactly elided) before another vowel; but 
no one who can read Milton will find any real difficulty 


We are not con- 


here. 
‘‘Chaucer must be read with the pure vowels—the broad 


a of father; e, i, and u (ou) much as in Italian; o (or 00, asit 
is also writtcn) as in no; but without the affected dipthong 
one often hears. Of the consonants, we need only mention 
that gutturals (ch, gh) are sounded as in /och, but perhaps 
a trifle lighter (Ger. nicht), andr must be properly rolled. 
With these fewrules we shall get close enough to Chaucer’s 
pronunciation for all practical purposes; and the gain in 
musical quality is quite astonishing. Chaucer’s English 
has all the merits of German, without one of its defects.’’ 


3 


It would be well if Chaucer were made more familiar to 
the young. 
good English. 


It would give the youth a better foundation in 
They would have a better sense of the 
growth of language, and of the original meanings of words. 
The quality of his subject matter is always interesting, and 
his stories ‘‘go’’ as well with a street laborer as with an 
antiquarian. Of course all of Chaucer is not for children, 
but the greater part of him is of that hearty, wholesome, 
breezy tone which always holds the interest of the many. 
As an expert says of the ‘‘Prologue,’’ ‘‘a party of intelli- 
gent workingmen fairly revel in it, and will have more of 
it.’ And while we are keeping Chaucer’s indecencies 
from the young, they are reading worse things,—passionate 
problem novels and yellow papers glorifying plug-uglies, 
crooks and strumpets. Reading Chaucer will ventilate the 
mind of many fallacies as to the superiority of modernity. 
It will bring one into contact with live, human beings, not 
ashamed of their coarser bodily functions, men and women 
of dynamic naturalness. Read Chaucer and regret that 
there are few like him to-day—to see the thing as it is, and 
say it with force and beauty and honesty. 
L. D. Vingar. 
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WILHELMW’S DREAMS. 





THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S THREE VISIONS. 





INCE the development of the Chinese situation the 
S Emperor of Germany has stepped conspicuously 
into the forefront among the rulers of Europe, and, 
while this matter is not exactly the first occasion upon 
which he has shown his ability to lead in thinking and 
acting in a royal fashion, the fact that all the world has its 
eyes upon China seives to make for added curiosity con- 
cerning the personality of the Kaiser. ‘‘Meinselluf und 
Gott’’ aptly expressed, up to a short time ago, the general 
opinion, in England and America at least, concerning 
Emperor William. There has always been a disposition to 
regard William as a sort of burlesque Emperor who might 
have stepped off the stage upona real throne and who 
might be expected any day to step back again. 

But people are beginning to revise their opinions about 
the Emperor. Whatever else he may be, he is a man of 
muitifarious activities. He has been something of an ex- 
perimental altruist and inclined to Socialism. His imperial 
rescript upon the labor question has been made the subject 
of one of the most amusing of Mr. Kipling’s lighter 
jingles. He has written poetry. He has painted pictures. 
And poem and painting were no worse than the things in 
the same line that have been praised as the workmanship 
of lesser men. The Emperor has even passed as a theo- 
logian and his theology is of the robust sort that admits of 
no questioning the divine right. He is an effective orator. 
He is an all-around sportsman. He writes a good letter 
and he is a good soldier, to say nothing of being a boon 
companion and a loyal friend to those whom he likes, re- 
gardless of caste or blood. He is a happy blend of the man 
of action and the man of imagination and he talks almost 
as much as our own Mr. Bryan or Mr. Chauncey Depew 
without ever saying anything particularly foolish—which 
is quite an achievement for a man who is absolutely unre- 
strained by any fear that anyone will talk back’at him. 
He is the only man in the world, probably, who has no 
fear of newspapers. the twink- 
He had no hesitation in ‘‘dropping the 


He imprisons editors in 
ling of an eye. 
pilot,’’ Bismarck, and, in turn, getting rid of Von Caprivi, 
Hohenlohe and other counselors. He has been his own 
prime minister, to a very large extent, and it cannot truth- 
fully be said that this fact has conduced to any loss of 
German power or prestige. 
successful Emperor, a man who knows his job, and the 
things for which he has been most ridiculed are things that 


He has been, so far, a very 


seem not to have hurt him with the people of the great 
Nation for whom he is spokesman. His people love him 
much, for even inthe United States, at the mere suggestion 
of a war with Germany, the German-Americans went out 


of their way to express their approval of and affection for 
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him —which is surely a remarkable testimonial to an auto- 


crat from those who have sworn allegiance to republicanism. 
people have thought the Emperor is without 
definite purposes, that he is inclined to shoot scatter- 
ing inthe hope of hitting something. But 
of his career is beginning to show that his policy is truly an 
Imperial one that appeals strongly to the imagination of 
men. The best outline of his policy that has appeared for a 
long time, and one having the merit of definite statement as 


Some 


the course 


distinct from the vague generalizations of intentions set 
forth by the Kaiser’s American friend, Mr. Poulteney 
Bigelow, appeared in a recent issue of the London 
Spectator. The writer of the analysis in question insists 
that too much attention has been paid to the Kaiser’s 
speeches while his policy has not been sufficiently studied. 
The Emperor, he insists, is ‘‘a really eloquent man with 
large ideas always fermenting his brain,’’ even if his 
speech does sometimes take on the characteristic of ‘‘high- 
falutin.’’ The people ‘‘should allow a little more for the 
pleasure which a King, who has found that he can move 
and delight his subjects by his eloquence, must feel in the 
exercise of his unusual faculty. Kings can rarely do much 
outside their kingship except flute a little, as Frederick the 
Great did, or utter bons mots as Louis XVIII. did, anda 
King who can beat most Bishops in a sermon, and most 
Foreign Secretaries in a speech, must be allowed a little 
indulgence for his tongue.’’ William has a Roman idea. 
He wants to make Germany, in this age, a duplicate of what 
Rome was to the rest of the world in the days of her great- 
ness. This is, of course, an anachronistic, for there is no 
Roman citizenship possible now, ‘‘only a citizen entitled to 
the treatment he gives his rivals, and especially to trade 
in peace throughout the world, afraid of nothing except 
competition from everybody else.”’ 

The Emperor pleases his people, and! therefore gets 
more ships, by his artistic boasting, but it is his "policy 
which demands ‘attention. He has, as the Spectator be- 
lieves, three settled objects from which he never swerves, 
though he perpetually changes his methods of attaining 
them. One is to be, in appearance at least, a real ‘‘Impera- 
tor,’’ a sovereign referee, felt throughout the world, an 
Augustus ‘‘whose whispered word fills, like pervading 
Nature, land and flood, and if but syllabled in wrathful 
mood’’ would be very terrible indeed. That object he will 
hardly attain. He might, if Germany could for twenty 
years give her whole heart and energies to the}work, but 
She would like, no doubt, 
a great position, as ‘every other people has liked it, but she 
thirsts first of all to be richer and more comfortable, and 
she has a terrible drawback to her career. _She must do 
Nothing can 


Germany neither can nor will. 


all her work, heavy or light, in full armor. 
alter her position between the restless Republic of France, 
her equal in all but training for battle, and the ever-grow- 
ing might of the Slav Empire, with a population three times 
her own, all ready to be ‘‘ food for the cannon,”’ all obeying 
a single impulse, and all filled with a vague idea that for 
them the world has only just begun. If the Germans give 
too much of their strength to a ‘‘worid policy,’’ they will, 
as many of their statesmen already perceive, be unable to 
remain permanently mobilized as against the Powers that 
are squeezing them, and when that alternative becomes 
clear they will reject the world-policy. 
pendencies with a halter round your neck is not alluring. 
That is the check which will keep back the Emperor, who 
is not a Louis XIV., but aman who means other things be- 


To reign over de- 


sides personal exaltations, and will compel him to sur- 
render some of his dreams. 


His second object is to secure somewhere or other a 
kind of India, a dominion so full of people that trade with 
them will keep his own subjects in full work, and so pre- 
vent their Socialist theories from becoming dangerous to 
the established order. He thought at first, according to 
this interpreter of Imperial motive, that he could reach 
this end by acquiring the glorious islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and the abandonment of this} project is, in 


the interpreter’s judgment, the weakest thing yet seen in 
It might 


him. have succeeded magnificently, for it 


Whe Wlirror. 


mattered nothing to any Continental Power, and it is doubt- 
ful if, when the crisis arrived, England would have 
interfered, though it would now, because Australia would 
protest. 

It has, however, been abandoned, and the Imperial 
mind is now set on acquiring fifty millions of subjects in 
China. It is with that object that the Emperor is spend- 
ing so much money, and collecting so many Volunteers, 
and pressing demands which, though just enough, will not 
be conceded until he can dictate his own terms. In this 
object he may be successful. If his subjects will support 
him fully he will be strong enough, for Russia has plenty 
to do in the North; Great Britain has no interest except in 
a liberal commercial treaty, which if he signs he will 
observe: and Japan, though horribly annoyed, will hardly 
venture on such a war alone. Whether, if successful, his 
people will long be satisfied, is doubtful. Chinamen are 
very difficult to govern except in their own way—even the 
Russians have not at all succeeded yet, massacre and 
government not being convertible terms. The English at 
least have an impression,—not yet a convictiona—that the 
Germans, who make such admirable colonists, lack that 
power of abstention which is essential to Imperial rule in 
Asia. Where the Englishman stands coldly aside, content 
with order and revenue, the German will have things go 
his own way, and will be met in the end by a resistance of 
which he has no idea. Still, for the time, and while he 
lives, William II. may carry out this idea and hold a con- 
siderable Eastern and sub-tropical dominion. 

His third object is a dominion in which the overspill of 
Germany may find a new home without quitting the Empire. 
This idea is said by the Spectator to have been responsible 
for ‘‘all the South African intrigues’’—an intimation that, 
up toa certain point, the Kaiser was behind the manoeuvres 
of Presidents Kruger and Steyn—and the idea is said to 
have been accentuated by the revelation that colonies may 
strongly support the country that throws them out, as in- 
stanced in the willingness of Canadians and Australians 
to die for the Motherland. The Spectatorinsists, as indeed 
all the greater British papers have been insisting for the 
past two years, that Germany, or its Emperor, has great 
colonial designs in South America, more particularly in 
Brazil and Argentine. ‘‘He probably does not torget 
Brazil, her history, her emptiness, and her want of power, 
and he most certainly does not forget what Germans could 
make of Anatolia, if they could ever, say while Russia was 
in the throes of revolution, acquire that magnificent posses- 
sion.’’ These are dreams, yes; but they are dreams that 
free the heart of an Emperor who, though a dreamer, is a 
Hohenzollern and fits means to ends. 

The Imperial object along the ‘“‘Imperator’’ line is 
Germany’s own business. As to the second object, ‘‘if 
William II. likes to fling his sabre into the Chinese morass, 
The morass will probably swallow it up, and if it 
does not,’’ it is easier for Europe to deal with Hamburg 
than with Hankow. As for the third dream, ‘‘let us re- 
member Lord Elgin’s reflections upon the trend of modern 
‘Democracies,’ he said, ‘should take short 
views.’ So should kings, the power of prophecy, even for 
five minutes, not being given to men; but kings, being in- 
dividual and human, often—dream.’’ 


let him. 


politics. 


This estimate of the Kaiser’s three dreams is interesting 
in view of the fact that, in a sense, the firstof them seems 
fairly well realized already. That is to say, the Emperor 
has practically dictated the terms of settlement so far, forc- 
ing England to coincide with him, although both Germany 
and England have steered their course largely as a result of 
the United States’ declaration of intention to insist upon 
the open door. The Kaiser certainly gives the law to 
Europe, and equally certainly he is playing a strong hand 
in China, and will not soon retire. The third dream strikes 
Americans as ridiculous, but the world is narrowing, and if 
we get mixed up with Eurasian politics there is nothing but 
a bloody war to prevent European Powers mixing up in the 
affairs of South America, and we shall yet have to fight for 
the Monroe doctrine, despite Europe’s apparent acquies- 
cence therein. 






A SONG. 





(TO THE UNSUNG HEROES IN THE MART.) 





[For the MIRROR. |] 
N the world, 


In the war of the mart, 
Where the sabre of gold is keen, 
And the bayonet charge—competition— 
Strikes fear to the rallying host: 
There is the valor of men, 
There is the hero band 
That holds its own without help. 


There is the youth. 

Bravely he sallies forth, 

One of the host in battle, 

To save and to hold his own; 

Wit to wit, and skill to skill, 

Quick with his hand and brain, 
Parry and thrust, in the battle of life, 
One of the host, but alone. 

If he win we shall give him praise: 
If he fail, is he less of a hero, 
That we war him out of his own, 
For the cowardlings stay at home? 


If the old generals, 

Those who are skilled in gold, 
Outwit him, have greater skill, 
Thunder their guns at him, 

Ply him with shrapnel and grape, 
Whelm him to earth with a force 
Fierce as a cavalry charge, 
Force him at point of steel 

To retreat, to call for a truce, 
To surrender and serve the foe, 
Is he coward when he falls? 


Easy in uniformed lines, 

Thousands and thousands strong, 
Some one of order, 

Some one to blame 

If the order result in defeat; 

Easy then to brave, 

And follow the giant bugle-voice 

To death, in a quick-shoveled trench. 


In the world, 

In the war of the mart, 

To fight single-handed, 

No death, but disgrace if he fail, 
This is the harder battle, 

This needs the hero stuff, 

This needs the valor of men. 


George Richards Parr. 
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THE STOLEN BOTTICELLI. 


A MODERN ART MYSTERY, 








li’s ‘‘Madonna and Child,’’ better known as the 

Chigi Botticelli, for selling which Prince Chigi, 
of Italy, has recently been fined $63,000 by a Roman 
court, continues to be the sensation in art circles all over 
the world. The picture has disappeared from the Chigi 
gallery, and the amount of the fine imposed upon Prince 
Chigi is, presumably, the sum he received from the London 
art dealers. Probably these dealers made a profit of at 
least $25,000 from the American purchaser of the canvas. 
But who is this American purchaser? I incline to the 
belief (says an usually authoritative writer in Town Topics) 
that whether or not the picture is now in her house, Mrs. 
‘‘Jack’’ Gardner, of Boston, is the missing link. 

The Chigi Madonna has three figures—the Virgin, the 
Child and St. John, who stands in the left half and holds 
a bouquet. The Botticelli which Mr. P. A. B. Widener 
of Philadelphia, purchased last year, and which hangs in, 
his Philadelphia gallery, has only two figures—the Virgin 
and Child. Botticelli painted most of his famous Madon- 
nas from the same model. The celebrated ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child and St. John’’ of the Louvre has the Madonna in 
almost the same costume and attitude as the Chigi canvas, 
but the Child in the Louvre picture is standing, and St. 
John, again in the left corner of the picture, stands with 
his arms crossed. 

There is another Botticelli, ‘‘The Coronation of the 
Virgin,’’ in the Uffizi Gallery, the Madonna in which was 


(Cs “atadonn as to the whereabouts of Botticel- 








painted from the same model. It is strange that there 
should have been any controversy at all over the identity 
of the Chigi Madonna, for it has been well known for fifty 
years past to all art writers, students and dealers. 

Botticelli’s original name was Mariano Filipepi; he was 
born in Florence in 1447 and died there in,1510. Though 
one of the worst anatomists, he was, paradoxically, one of 
the best draughtsmen of the Renaisssance, and one of the 
greatest masters of the single line that ever lived. In his 
old age his work was eclipsed by that of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo and Raphael, and he died in 
poverty and neglect. Ruskin and the English pre- 
Raphaelites rescued him from what seemed hopeless 
oblivion, proclaimed his greatness, and made him the 
object of a cult that is extending every day. His pictures, 
little prized forty years ago, are now sought with infinite 
eagerness, and are numbered among the gems of the 
richest galleries of the world. He has been called the 
‘‘Painter of the Breeze,’’ for in his pictures the wind 
blows continually, sometimes quaintly represented as 
issuing from the Wind God’s mouth, sometimes as only 
revealed in the flutter of garments—a flutter in which is 
expressed all the joy and vitality of the zephyr. No one 
else has pictured so faithfully or so daintily as Botticelli 
the effect of the breeze playing with a woman’s vestments. 
He is one of the most poetical of all painters, with a 
quaint, sweet poetry full of delicate fancies and pleasing 
affectation, and possessed of a haunting rhythm and a 
delightful freshness that can never be forgotten. The 
painters of his day were mostly realists, but Botticelli was 
a fpoet and a dreamer, living apart in a world of his own 
creation. 

Ruskin says of Botticelli: ‘‘He was the only painter of 
Italy who understood the thoughts of heathen and Chris- 
tians equally, and could, in a measure, paint both Aphro- 
dite and the Madonna. So that he is, on the whole, the 
most universal of painters, and, take him all in all, the 
greatest Florentine workman.”’ 

It was hoped that the trial of Prince Chigi would disclose 
the methods that were used to get his Botticelli out of Italy. 
There are several ways in which this could have been done: 
An artist could have been employed to paint some figure or 
landscape over the canvas in colors that could be easily re- 
moved, and it is also possible that the process used was that 
employed to smuggle Raphael’s portrait of ‘‘Cesare Borgia,’’ 
which its owner, Prince Borghese, sold to one of the 
Rothschilds for $200,000 a few years ago. A dealer in 
Rome had the picture taken out of its frame and coated 
with wax, on which a portrait of the Pope was painted. It 
passed the customs all right, the wax was removed when it 
reached Paris, and the picture now hangs there. The 
Italian Government then decided it was wisdom to buy the 
entire Borghese collection. 

I have no doubt that if Mrs. ‘‘Jack’’ Gardner, of Boston, 
has really purchased the Chigi Botticelli she bas chuckled 
over the acquirement of a canvas so noted that the Italian 
Government has actually punished its former owner for 
having sold it. This owner, already a poor man, may have 
difficulty in paying his fine. I do not see that he has any 
redress, for he cannot recover from the London art dealers 
to whom he sold it, as he himself took all the risk of detec- 
tion; and if he could, they would have no cause of action 
against their American customer. 

I am surprised, however, at the general tone of exulta- 
tion in the American, and even in the English, press over 
the transaction. Some of the American dailies are dis- 
posed to applaud Mrs. Gardner, the reputed owner of the 
picture, for her good judgment in buying it, and intimate 
that she must have known that it had been taken from Italy 
through a violation of that country’s laws. Is this transac- 
tion creditable to the London dealers, or to Mrs. Gardner, 
if she really be the purchaser and knew how the picture 
was obtained? It seems to me thata sense of honor, not to 
say ordinary honesty, should impel Mrs. Gardner—if she 
really bought the picture—to demand that the London deal- 
ers return it to Italy, pay the Prince’s fine and refund her 
the money she expended. It is certainly creditable to the 
Italian Government that it should not allow its old glories 
of art to leave Italy, and there is nothing creditable in the 
action of those who, for the sake of gain, or the prestige 
that comes from the ownership of a great painting, would 
seduce a man, pressed by necessities, to violate a law of 
his Nation. One may have some sympathy for poor Prince 
Chigi, but none for those who tempted him to break so good 
a law. 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


[For the MIRROR—Copyrighted. | 








XXV.—A WOMAN'S LOVE. 


My thoughts to high ideals, it is due 

To this the love that I have found in you, 
As I in your dear eyes have longing gazed; 
When I look back I find myself amazed 

At what I was; what mire I floundered through, 

So far I wandered from the pure and true 
While all my good intentions fitful blazed. 


| F I have fought my baser self and raised 


A man is half a savage, and he needs 

The woman’s presence to arouse his soul. 
Her love has given the world his noblest deeds 

She is the light that warns him from the shoal— 
The reefs—the rocks—where fell destruction leads 

And dark engulfing waters silent roll. 

a 
XA VILA—MIDSUMMER. 





The red-winged black-bird whistled from the reeds, 
The cat-tail stalks rose thickly, straight and tall, 
By meadow-slopes rang sweet a carnival 
Of bobolinks, down-fluttering on the meads; 
From ribbon-grass and downy road-side weeds 
Fine powdered particles of dust would fall, 
And where the sun shone, through an old stone wall, 
Danced in its light a myriad of seeds. 


Then came a hush in Nature—one that fell 
Like shadows on the leaves, so soft it seemed, 

Or like that pause which follows when a bell 
Peals, and is silent; and we sat and dreamed 

While all around, the waters wove their spell, 
And far above, the cloudless azure gleamed. 

at 
XXVIT.—STSTERHOOD. 





All women born are sisters; low or high, 
Good, bad, indifferent, or how you name; 
Your silk-beruffied and most haughty dame 
Whose gilded carriage rumbles slowly by, 
Your drunken courtesan with hair awry, 
Barred, marred and scarred by branding-irons of shame 
Lo! in their childhood they were all the same, 
And have no false distinctions when they die. 


Oh! sisters, to your own sex most unkind, 
How will it fare you when you waste your breath, 
And sink like bubbles in the sea of Death, 

If to your sisters you were deaf and blind? 
Remember His forgiveness, which sufficed 
For Magdalen, who washed the feet of Christ! 


wt st ot 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN MAGNATES GATES AND STILWELL, 





(For the MIRROR.) 


keeping himself before the public eye. Last 
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since then they sold at 2814, while the preferred has 
dropped from 106} to 694g. Of course, John W. Gates 
and his intimate friends got out of their holdings at advan- 
tageous prices, but the gullible public had a woeful experi- 
ence and pocketed pretty heavy losses. 

John W. Gates is a gambler, pure and-simple. He has 
good business-sense, but is not very scrupulous as to his 
methods of doing business. 
ciple: ‘‘Do others before they have a chance to do you.’’ 
He and men of like caliber organized the American Steel 


He seems to act on the prin- 


& Wire Co. for the purpose of accumulating a fortune; the 
securities were listed on the New York stock exchange, so 
as to enable the insiders to manipulate the market and to 
cheat the “‘suckers.’’ The record of recently-organized 
trusts is most disreputable and disgusting, and has hurt 
legitimate speculation considerably. Of course, nothing 
else could be expected from companies that are burdened 
with an excessive capitalization, and the management of 
which conducts business while hanging over the stock- 
ticker. Some of the presidents of the companies know 
more about Wall street than about the iron and steel in- 
dustry, or other lines of business. 


head for speculative purposes. 


They were put at the 


After spending a few months on the race-tracks in 


Europe, John W. Gates has come back to his countrymen, 
with his head full of new schemes. It is now believed 
that he intends to hurl himself into the railway business 
and that he will soon make his debut in the new role. He 
is credited with having bought large blocks of Chicago & 
Alton, Kansas City & Southern and other railway issues. 
~ His plans are evidently interfering with those of another 
railway financier, Mr. A. F. Stilwell, formerly at the head 
of the old Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Road, now known 
as the Kansas City & Southern. 
There is, perhaps, little difference between the two 
Mr. Stilwell has 
also met with marked success in his ventures, and made 
‘this pile.’? Not more than ten years ago Mr. Stilwell was 
an insurance agent in Kansas City and decidedly ‘‘on his 
uppers.”’ 


men, so far as character is concerned. 


He positively leaped into millions and seemed to 
pull out of the air like a_prestidigitator. 
After delivering the Kansas City, Pittsburg & 
Gulf into the hands of a receiver, and disturbing the 
entire railroad world in the West and South with his 
traffic methods, he, together with Mr. Gates and a few 
others, connected with the American Steel & Wire Co., 
formed the Guardian Trust Co., in Chicago. This Trust 
Company was formerly known as the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Trust Co., in Kansas City, Mo. The capital was 
increased from $1,250,000 to $2,500,000, and the concern 
cut a very wide swath in industrial trust promotion. 

The Guardian Trust Co. did not command much con- 
fidence among conservative people. The Guardian seemed 
to need a guardian. The interests of stockholders did not 
seem to receive much consideration. 


money 


The reckless manner 
in which the company did business suggested the question: 


which Mr. Stilwell was in charge of the Guardian’s 


M* JOHN W. GATES seems to have the knack of u/s custodiet ipsos custodes? During the six months in 


March, he set financial and speculative circles in 
Wall street agog with his startling tactics in connection 
with the American Steel & Wire Co. The betrayal of his 
pseudo friends, who intended to betray others, was quite 
an interesting performance, and furnished the necessary 
theme for a good many philosophical discussions of Wall 
street methods. His friends claim that he acted properly 
and decently, and that he had the right to protect his 
interests in a game that is, as a rule, characterized by the 
etiquette of the highwayman. Nobody disputes that, but 
every honest and fair-minded man will question his right 
to allure the public into securities that he knew to be much 
inflated, and that he tried to boost with all the means in his 
possession. Only a few weeks before the crash, he made 
repeated statements that the iron and steel industry was in 
a flourishing condition, that the earnings of the American 
Steel and Wire Co. amply warranted big dividends, and 
that the shares afforded a good investment. The common 
stock sold at 72 in 1899, and at 597g early in April lst; 


affairs in Chicago, he seems to have identified it with all 
sorts of schemes. It is said that he promoted anything 
which came along; even the Chicago Zinc Mining Co. 
received his fostering care and attention. As a result of 
the floating of the zinc company, a law-suit was brought by 
Mr. E. C. Benedict, of New York, who alleged fraudulent 
representations in connection with the sale of the stock of 
the company. 


While John W. Gates disported himself in Europe, Stil- 
well, it is alleged, held a ‘‘snap’’ meeting of the Board of 
Directors, and secured a reappointment as President of the 
Guardian Trust Co. Mr. Gates, after his return, made 
repeated efforts to dislodge him, but met with no success. 
After sulking for a while, like Achilles in his tent, he re- 
formed for the attack, when Stilwell tried to float the new 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Co. through the Guar- 
dian Trust Co. 

This was more than even Gates could stand, and put 
him on his mettle. He promptly filed an application for 
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the appointment of a receiver for the Trust Co., and for an 
injunction to prevent a meeting of the stockholders called 
to elect a new Board of Directors. The object was to pre- 
vent the Trust Co. from financiering the somewhat exotic 
enterprise, which is to have a line from Kansas City to 
Topolobampo, on the Pacific coast of the Mexican Re- 
public. The court granted a temporary order restraining 
the disposition of the trust company’s assets, and against 
the holding of the meeting. 

Sensational charges are being made in the application 
for a receiver, and the matter promises to end in a big 
scandal. It will be interesting to watch developments. 
Both men are hard fighters, especially Gates, who, asa 
rule, gets what he wants. Stilwell, 
pronounced Christian Scientist, and his faith-cure may 
come to his rescue and pull him out of his difficulty as 
effectively as his power of suggestion has enabled him to 


however, is a 


separate people from their money in furtherance of his 
schemes in the past. So far as reputation is con- 
cerned, there is a startling display of indifference. Gates 
and Stilwell seem to be believers in the words of Jago: 
‘Reputation is an idle and most false imposition; 
Oft got without merit and lost without deserving.” 
Francis A. Huter. 
ee ee 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 





A SUMMER-NIGHT ROMANCE OF MANY SURPRISES. 





ingenious pretext for declining the annual invitation 

of my dear old aunt, the estimable Mme. de 
Frangés, to join her regular summer house-party at her 
picturesque chateau, the ‘‘Willows.’’ Frankly, I feared 
being bored. I was deeply attached to my aunt, however, 
and considered her one of the sweetest, dearest old ladies 
in the world. My cousin Elisa, her little granddaughter, 
who was horribly spoiled, possibly because she was an 
orphan, I regarded as a mere thoughtless, happy, noisy 
child, a trifle too hoydenish to suit my zsthetic tastes. She 
had grown up with the rapidity of a blade of grass, was 
extremely tall and slender, and naturally, with me, she did 
not count. As to the other highly respectable people with 
whom my dear aunt surrounded herself on these annual 
festivities, they rather bored than amused me. 

This year, however, I accidentally learned that the list 
of invited guests had been slightly modified, and that Mme. 
Loudel—‘‘the beautiful Mme. Loudel,’’ as she was called 
in Parisian society—would honor the ‘‘Willows’’ while 
Monsieur took the water-cure at Vichy. The news quite 
electrified me, and instantly I sent a gushing note of accept- 
ance to my unsuspicious aunt. 

Mme. Loudel and myself were not strangers, for during 
the previous winter I had been her most devoted cavalier 
at balls and receptions, and our discreet little flirtation 
had been much discussedin the drawing-rooms over tea- 
cups. Sol joyfully prepared to take my departure for the 
‘*Willows,’’ Seine-et-Marne. 

Arriving at the chateau, Mme. de Frangés greeted me 
with: ‘‘Ah, I know why you did not refuse to come this 
time!’’ These words, I must confess, for the moment 
rather disconcerted me, particularly when she added: ‘‘It 
was Elisa who discovered the reason for your honoring us 


F : some years past I had managed to invent an 


this year.’’ 

‘<Diable!"’ I said to myself. ‘‘Young girls in general 
are often worse than /es enfants terribles—and, on many 
occasions more to be feared.’’ As these uncomfortable 
reflections were flitting through my mind, Elisa herself, 
who had overheard her grandmother’s last words, with 
disheveled hair and almost breathless, came running down 
the staircase like a rushing wind, and, with a prodigious 
bound, landed in the centre of the drawing-room. 

‘“‘Yes, indeed, sir!’’ said she, with a pert toss of her 
head and a general air of triumph. ‘‘Every other summer 
you have found us too tiresome to come, but this year you 
were very glad to accept our invitation, and simply be- 
cause’’—and here she hesitated, but continued in a 
moment, with a provokingly knowing look—‘‘because you 
knew exactly who you were going to meet.”’ 

For the life of me I couldn’t understand how she had 
divined the true motive of my visit; so I watched her 
expression with renewed anxiety—and then, with the idea 
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of throwing her off the track, I made a ghastly attempt to 
smile and managed tosay: ‘‘Truly, now he 

But she interrupted me, and, with a smile of triumph, 
remarked: “‘Naturally, we also invited another beau just 
like yourself, your bosom friend, M. Alfred de Mussielle!’’ 

Delighted with herself and proud of her discernment, 
she burst out into a loud, noisy laugh, while I, who had 
not until that very moment known of Mussielle’s coming, 
patted her on the shoulder, took her by the hand, and con- 
gratulated her in the most profuse language on her rare 
penetration and extreme finesse. Poor little Elisa! 

& 

I must acknowledge that the arrival of the beautiful 
Mme. Loudel gave me a disagreeable disappointment and a 
rather severe shock. i had always met her in Paris in the 
evening, under the illusive light of a chandelier or a lamp; 
but now, in the broad daylight, under the glaring rays of a 
pitiless summer sun, notwithstanding the artificial aids so 
artistically used to preserve her beauty, she no longer 
looked the same. Gradually, however, this first disagree- 
able impression passed away, and I became again her de- 
voted cavalier, doing all I could to please her. 

Some days later, as we were walking through the fields 
and had purposely fallen behind the rest of the party, I be- 
gan in the most ardent manner to pour out the passionate 
love lyrics with which her charms had inspired me. She 
did not seem in the least offended with my boldness, but 
listened with apparent satisfaction, as one quite accustomed 
to such declarations, and graciously granted me a rendez- 
vous for that very evening. Very mysteriously we agreed 
to meet in the conservatory, when all the rest of the highly 
respectable and tiresome people should be sleeping the 
sleep of innocence and boredom. 

During the remainder of that dayI experienced great 
difficulty in concealing the joy I felt at the prospective 
romantic meeiing. We dined, of course—for how can love 
live without dining?—and at ten my aunt and her guests re- 
tired as usual to their apartments for the night. I awaited 
with anxiety the approach of midnight—the hour fixed for 
our rendezvous. 

At last, as the clock struck twelve, with the greatest 
precaution I began to prepare to leave my room, when I 
heard a very light knock at my door. I opened it, and in 
the shadow vaguely distinguished the outlines of a feminine 
form that proved to my great stupefaction to be Elisa. 
‘‘Elisa!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘what are you doing here?’’ 

She motioned to me to be silent, placing her finger on 
her lips, and then, drawing closer, whispered; ‘‘We must 
speak very low, for grandmamma is asleep, and it would 
frighten her dreadfully!’’ Then, eyeing me trom head to 
foot, she said, softly: ‘‘You were getting ready to go out; 
where were you going?’’ 

I looked at her without answering, completely stupefied, 
but she continued, in a low whisper: ‘‘I was just coming to 
get you. I was unaware that you also knew. How did you 
find itout?’’ And without giving me time to answer, she 
added, in a still more confidential tone: ‘‘After all, it 
really doesn’t matter. Come, hurry, we have just time! 
But are you going unarmed? Take your revolver, please.”’ 
I made a gesture of protest, but she said, imperiously: 
‘‘Take it, sir! You must! It will be necessary if the rob- 
bers are numerous,’’ 

‘“‘The robbers!’’ I repeated to myself; ‘‘then it is 
merely a question of robbers,’’ and mechanically I obeyed. 
Going to my bureau drawer I armed myself with my pistol. 
Then Elisa blew out the light, and [ followed her insilence 
into the darkness of the hall and out into the garden. 

I did not dare to ask an explanation. H-ppily for me, 
however, Elisa began to explain without being questioned, 
and suddenly turning toward me she said; ‘‘The place of 
meeting was in the conservatory, wasit not?’’ 

Completely nonplused and not knowing what to reply, I 
made a sort of inarticulate sound, which she accepted as an 
acquiescence, and with her accustomed volubility con- 
tinued: 

‘To-day, just a little after twelve, as I was gathering 
wild-flowers by the side of old Mother Jeanne’s cabin, I 
distinctly heard voices whispering: ‘‘Yes, to-night, while 
the household are sleeping, we will meet at twelve, in the 
I was so frightened that I didn’t dare to 
My first 





conservatory!’ 
move or peep to see what the robbers looked like. 


thought was,’’ she went on, speaking in a lower and more 
mysterious undertone, ‘‘that we were all to be assassinated; 
but after reflecting, I decided that this was absurd, and 
that I was foolish to allow myself to be so easily alarmed. 








All day I endeavored to rid myself of these frightful con- 
jectures, and even to-night I tried to put them out of my 


mind. But once in my own room, I was seized with a de- 
sire to investigate, and to find out just what the mysterious 
whisperers meant todo. ‘Just suppose,’said I to myself, 
‘that they should attack poor old grandma!’ After that I 
couldn’t sleep, so I got up and dressed and came after 
you.”’ 

As Elisa talked she hurried on, and I, her unwilling 
victim, meekly followed. Arrived at the hedge, she drew 
me behind a clump of shrubs. ‘‘Here,’’ she whispered, 
‘four view will be perfect, and we will be unobserved. No 
matter what path they take, they will be obliged to pass 
there’’—and she pointed to a lilac-bush—‘‘to reach the 
conservatory.’’ 

The situation had become quite ludicrous, and since I 
had discovered the sort of robbers we were in search of, I 
did not care to spend the rest of the night, revolver in 
hand, waiting for imaginary burglars. The only difficulty 
now presented was how to get rid of this suspicious girl. I 
begged her to return to the chateau, but she refused, point- 
blank, and would not listen to my logical pleadings. 

‘*No,’’ she declared, with the tenacity of a little terrier, 
‘‘my resolution is irrevocable, and I shall remain here on 
watch.”’ 

Soon after the expected happened, and we heard a 
light rustling of leaves. ‘‘Hush! Listen!” said Elisa, 
trembling from head to foot with fright. 

Then, in the clear starlight, we saw Mme. Loudel 
gowned in a long, trailing, white, Grecian robe (undoubtedly 
gotten up for my special delectation), walking quickly 
toward the side of the conservatory. Stunned with sur- 
prise, Elisa opened wide her great brown eyes and stood 
transfixed, watching her grandmother’s guest until she 
had disappeared into the avenue of roses leading directly 
to the conservatory. 

For a few minutes she remained silent, trying to collect 
her thoughts, and then repeated half-aloud to herself; 
‘‘Mme. Loudel! Mme. Loudel in the conservatory!’’ 

Suddenly the whole truth of the situation flashed upon 
her, and overcome by the comical side of the adventure, 
she burst intoa loud laugh—a fresh, piercing, insolent 
laugh—which was irritably exasperating. 

‘Look here,’’ I said, ‘‘Elisa!”’ 

But she would not listen tome. ‘‘Mme. Loudel!’’ she 
repeated; ‘‘well she is a sweet duck! Mme. Loudel and 
her rendezvous in the conservatory! Why, you could just 
as well have left your revolver in your drawer.”’ 

‘Now that we are sure that there is no question of rob- 
bers, I think we had better return to the chateau,’’ I mut- 
tered, in exasperation, ‘‘for it is no longer necessary to 
remain here.’’ 

“Not at all,’’ retorted Elisa, with provoking coolness; 
‘we have seen Juliet, let us await Romeo!’’ Then, burst- 
ing into laughter, she exclaimed: ‘How delightfully 
amusing! I wonder who she is waiting for?’’ 

This question capped the climax. Her laughing curios- 
ity made me furious, and I could hardly control my temper, 
as I pictured the temptingly beautiful Venus de Loudel 
awaiting me in the conservatory, while I stupidly remained 
a helpless prisoner behind a clump of shrubs, not daring to 
budge. The whole affair was too ridiculous. And the 
thought of the precious time I was wasting irritated me. I 
decided I was not going to miss my appointment to satisfy 
the caprices of a rascally little girl, and that, if affairs came 
to a crisis, I would simply tell her that I was the happy 
mortal expected by Mme. Loudel. What right had she to 
mix up in my affairs? 

“IT wonder, cousin Gaston,’’ said Elisa 
‘‘whom Mme. Loudel is waiting for? 
some one who is easy to please.”’ 

‘“Why?”’ said I, a little vexed. 

‘‘Because,’”’ exclaimed Elisa, ‘‘because she is no longer 
young!’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ I replied. 

‘“‘Yes. But perhaps you have never observed Mme: 
Loudel very closely. Why, Gaston, her hairis dyed. 
One can easilysee that by looking at the roots; then she 
is frightfully wrinkled! Only her wrinkles are half-con- 
cealed by enamel.’’ 

At that moment I felt like giving the impertinent girl a 
good shaking. Just then a cloud, which had partially 
veiled the face of the full moon, passed away and Elisa, 
revealed in the clear, cold, penetrating, white light of the 
moonbeams, appeared to me another being. The clear 
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It certainly must be 
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white-and-pink tint of her complexion; the full, fresh, red 
lips, disclosing a set of perfect teeth; the expression of her 
great, brown, frank eyes; her abundant mass of dark hair; 
the easy, graceful movements of her tall, reed-like figure— 
in a word, the splendor of her youthful charms suddenly 
burst upon me and completely disarmed my anger. 

‘‘Why, haven’t you noticed,’’ she continued, ‘‘that to 
appear slender, Mme. Loudel is so tightly laced that she 
can hardly bend? Acknowledge, cousin, that there are 
men who are shockingly lacking in taste. The man who 
would play Romeo to that Juliet must be an imbecile. 
Don’t you agree with me, Gaston?’’ I managed to evade 
the question, and she suddenly said: ‘‘Hush! I think 
there is some one coming,”’ and looking beyond the lilacs, 
in the direction of the conservatory, she stamped her im- 
patient little foot, and flew into arage. ‘‘No man isa 
gentleman who would keep a lady waiting, as he has done! 
How humiliating for Mme. Loudel!’’ 

My brutal wish of a moment before had now deserted 
me, and won by the youthful charms of my pretty cousin, 
I had no desire to acknowledge or have her suspect that I 
was the ‘‘imbecile’?’ whom Mme. Loudel was awaiting. 

I was suffering unspeakable agony, and began to ask 
myself if we were destined to spend the entire night there, 
waiting for a person whom I had every reason to know 
would not come. I really began to fear that Elisa’s little 
head would discover the truth—and at that moment I 
would almost willingly have staked half my possessions to 
have found a possible solution of the situation. But the 
fates were with me, for suddenly we heard a heavy footfall 
approaching us. Instinctively my cousin drew nearer to 
me, and placed her hand in mine. 

Decidedly more interested in the intrigue than she was, 
I looked through the branches of the trees and perceived 
Alfred de Mussielle walking leisurely along. His appear- 
ance did not surprise me, for I knew that for some time 
past he had been accustomed, particularly in summer, to 

take a walk at night when he could not sleep, and that it 


was purely accidental that he had turned in the direction of 
the conservatory. 

As soon as Elisa recognized De Mussielle, she sprang 
up with a bound, turned pale, and an agonizing expression 
in her face startled me. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, in a low 
whisper, ‘‘let us go. I have seen enough!”’ 

Her hand still rested in mine. She did not, however, 
seem to notice it, and together we walked silently on 
toward the chateau. But after a few moments Elisa burst 
into loud sobs, and her slender form quivered with 
emotion. 

‘“‘My God, Elisa!’’ I exclaimed, frightened by this 

unexpected emotion, ‘‘what is the matter with you?’’ We 
were walking near a stone bench, and, throwing my arm 
around her, I drew her down beside me. ‘‘Come,’’ I said, 
questioning her again, ‘‘tell me what it is that disturbs 
you.”’ 
Then, resting he: head on my shoulder, she explained 
in almost incoherent sentences that Alfred de Mussielle 
had asked only the previous day for her hand in marriage, 
and that she had promptly refused him, but her grand- 
mother had urged her to reconsider his offer. ‘‘But now,’’ 
she added, ‘‘after what I have seen to-night our affair is 
finished.’’ 

Astounded at what 
mechanically: ‘‘What? 
like you! How old are you?”’ 

“‘T shall be eighteen next month,’’ she answered; ‘‘of 
course grandma said I was very young to marry, but she is 
very old—and when she dies I shall be left in the world 


almost half- 
A little girl 


I heard, I asked, 
You marry, Elisa? 


entirely alone.’’ 

Touched with the simplicity of her words and the thought 
that some day this pretty little orphan girl would be left to 
face the world without a protector, I repeated to myself, 
‘“‘Kighteen? Then she is no longer the little girl who 
used to annoy me. Eighteen years old! To-morrow she 
will be a woman.” And this is why, undoubtedly, I could 
not entirely repress a thrill of passion, as her soft, white 


hand rested within my own. I looked at her now with 
surprise, as though seeing her for the first time. To me 
she appeared another being, and the child of yesterday 
was transformed into an adorable young woman, whose 
grace and beauty had claimed and captivated Alfred de 
Mussielle. Poor De Mussielle! One word from me 
would have exonerated him. But that word I withheld 
and occupied myself solely with getting my cousin back to 
the chateau, under the protecting wing of her dear, devoted 
grandmother. As to my rendezvous with the Venus de 
Loudel, I scarcely thought of it again, except—to be grate- 
ful. 
Fd 

Six months later my cousin and I were married, and 
one evening, as we were sitting in the rosy firelight of our 
cozy home, talking over that memorable night when we 
first began to fall in love, Elisa looked up confidingly from 
her embroidery and said: ‘‘Do you know, Gaston, I 
never thought vers much of Alfred de Mussielle.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I answered, indifferently. 

‘‘From the very start I refused him point-blank, with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory reason to dear grand- 
mamma for my refusal. I seemed to have a presentiment 
that he was not what he ought to be.’’ 

‘‘Indeed?’’ I said, shaking the ashes from my pipe 
into the open grate. 

‘‘Women,”’ continued my dear little wife, earnestly, 
‘have a sort of infallible instinct in these matters, and are 
rarely deceived. Why, Gaston,’’ said Elisa, growing a 
trifle excited, ‘‘I would rather be cut into a thousand 
pieces than marry a man who was capable of falling in 
love with Mme. Loudel!’’ 

I was greatly tempted to burst out laughing and to 
divulge my secret, but thought it would be cruel to destroy 
Elisa’s faith in her own infallible convictions; so, instead 
of enlightening her, I caught my pretty little darling up in 
wny arms and kissed her.— Adapted from the French of Louis 
Faran, for the Argonaut, by Katharine Marshall. 








































READ LYING DOWN. 





There is no valid reason to be urged 
against using the eyes in a proper manner 
in a recumbent position; such use is the 
least tiresome, and can be persisted in for 
longer periods without damage than any 
other position. We all know that grave 
damage is often done by reading in a re- 
cumbent posture, but I fear oculists_are 
largely at fault. Had it been the universal 
practice during the past twenty or thirty 
years to give careful directions how to read 
lying down instead of saying to one and 
all: ‘‘You must not read lying down,’’ 
there would be less near-sight and better 
eyes in the community than now exist. 
Three easily avoided errors cause all the 
damage possible from reading lying down, 
the first often leading to the other two. 
They are insufficient or wrongly directed 
light, short reading distance, and tipping 
the book out of a plane at right angles to 
the line of vision. 

It is common for people to lie down to 
read at a distance from a good light, and 
often the light is not only poor, but in such 
a direction that it is impossible to hold the 
book properly and illuminate it at all. Some- 
times the light is in front, which always 
throws the print in shadow, necessitating a 
close reading distance, which is likely to 
produce cramping of the ciliary muscles, 
congestion of all the internal structures, 
and permanent progressive near-sight. Or, 
in order to secure even fair light, it is 
necessary to tip the book so that both the 
ciliary andextrinsic muscles are overworked 
and eye-tire soon supervenes. 

If, however, every one reading lying 
down will so arrange his lounge or bed that 
the light comes over the head without 
striking the eyes, and falls well upon the 
page; if he will hold his book at a long 
reading distance, and take care that the 
line of letters shall be at right angles to the 
line of vision, all of which may require a 
book-rest, he can be sure to do his eyes no 
more harm than if he were sitting up. 
More than this, there is a large credit in 
favor of reading lying down. The recum- 
bent posture allows more rest of all the 
bodily structures than the sitting posture, 
and there is greater possibility of resting 
position. Those who 
the benefits accuring, 
from the rest 


and repair in that 
have tried it know 
after a hard day7’s work, 
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possible when doing a long night of reading, 
which the press of business makes almost 
an absolute necessity, and I have met busy 
practitioners of medicine who felt the need 
of this rest, but were afraid to take it 
because of a superstition that they might 
ruin their eyes. 

One more fact is to the credit side of the 
Whenever possible we bring gravity 
into play to relieve congestion, especially 
that of a passive type. It has long been 
recognized that throwing the head slightly 
back {beyond the perpendicular brought 
gravity into play to empty the choroidal 
veins and those of the uveal tract, which 
are principally overfilled by prolonged eye- 
work, but why we have failed to curry this 
to its logical conclusion is a mystery. It is 
so plain that carrying the head back to a 
horizontal position so absolutely meets the 
whole problem of a relief of a congestion by 
gravity, and it is a very important problem, 
that it seems strange that we have not been 
advising all our patients with weak eyes and 
internal congestions to practice, so far as 
possible, reading in a dorsal, recumbent 
position, with the head raised only so much 
as is necessary to make the position per- 
fectly comfortable. I feel sure that such 
advice, carried out with absolute care as to 
light and the position of the book, would in 
the case of a thousand busy people add 
largely to the number of hours which read- 
ing could be indulged in without detriment 
to the eyes or general health.—Fverybody's 
Magazine. 
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“THE DOCTOR'S STUDY.” 





A reporter of the MIRROR, while passing 
Mr. Heffernan’s art store, on Locust street, 
accepted an invitation, extended through a 
card in the window, to inspect a picture 
representing ‘‘A Doctor’s Study,’’ and a 
number of such articles as are to be found 
on the table of a studious physician The 
artist is Mr. Bowman, a native of The Hague, 
who studied under some of the great masters 
of Europe. The canvas shows instruments, 
bottles, and a pile of well-thumbed books, 
surmounted by a pair of skulls, all standing 
out so boldly in a soft light and appropriate 
setting, as to bring an exclamation of sur- 
prise from the visitor. The picture is not a 
‘‘pretty’’ one, but several persons who were 
not satisfied until they ‘‘felt’’ the old papers 
hanging to a file on the wall, gave strong 
testimony to the skill of the painter. It will 
interest many St. Louisians to learn that so 
famous a still-life artist is ‘‘in their midst’’ 
as Mr. Bowman. 

ee 
SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Lillian Irene Udell and Mr. Lee David 
Fisher, were married on Wednesday evening, at 
seven o’clock, at the home of the parents of the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Udell, of 5323 Vernon 
avenue, Rev. Dr. Burnham, of the Pilgrim 
Church, officiating Miss Julia Currey served as 
maid ot honor and Mr, Warren Tyrrel as best 
mau. The bride wore white peau de soie, en 
traine, trimmed with chiffon and lace. The 
bodice high with long sleeves. The tulle veil 
was festooned with lilies of the valley and she 
carried a bouquet of the same flowers. Miss 
Currey wore white Paris muslin, with a touch 
pink panne, and carried a bouquet of golden 
gaie roses. There was a large reception follow- 
ing the ceremony, and Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
then departed for their bridal tour. They will 
reside in Columbus, Ohio. 

ee 

Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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Sterling Silver Tableware 
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HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST # * »% 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $1,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 





MR. GUY LINDSLEY’S PUPILS. 


Mr. Guy Lindsley will inaugurate the 
fourth season of public entertainments, given 
by himself and pupils of his School of 
Dramatic Art, with a very interesting pro- 
gramme at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
on the evening of Wednesday, November 
14th. Three short plays will be presented 
It is enough to say of the first, that it is by 
Arthur W. Pinero, the great English 
dramatist, author of ‘‘The Amazons,”’ ‘“‘Lady 
Bountiful,’’ ‘‘The Princess and The Butter- 
fly,’’ and other great successes in England, 
and at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
under Daniel Frohman’s management. The 
drama which Mr. Lindsley will produce is 
entitled, ‘‘ Hester’s Mystery,’’ and combines 
the elements of pathos and comedy in the 
way that this celebrated author is noted for. 
The second play of the evening is a decided 
novelty, entitled,‘‘Cupid on Wheels,’’ by Al- 
bert Lang Wyeth,and the third feature, con- 
cluding the performance, will be the brilliant 
farce by Thos. J. Williams, one of the best 
ever written, entitled, ‘‘Ici On Parle Fran- 
cais.’’ The following pupils will appear: 
Miss Caroline Gruner, Miss Margaret W. 
Barrett, Miss Moselle Tatum, Miss Catherine 
Niehaus, Miss Dora Fletcher, Miss Eleanor 
Dobson, Messrs. Frederick Demko, Frank 
L. Amlar and Frank J. Lipp. In connec- 
tion with this entertainment it will be inter- 
esting to note that four of Mr. Lindsley’s 
advanced pupils will appear,during the same 
week, in responsible parts in the Shake- 
spearean productions to be given by Mr. 
Robert B. Mantell. Tickets for Mr. Linds- 
ley’s entertainment are now on sale at 
Bollman Bros., Music Store, Eleventh and 
Olive streets. 
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Quite a different sort: McSwatters—‘A 


healer, eh? Divine?’’ McSwitters—‘‘No; 





ward.’’ —Syracuse Herald. 








*“"HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


Every Peddler 


Cries his own wares, but the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating—you can tell nothing 
about our Clothing unless you 
give it a fair trial. 


Buy one of our Popular- 
Priced Suits or Overcoats. 
We believe them to be the 
best for the money. 


$15.00 


The Popular Price. 


HUMPHREY’S 


Broadway and Pine. 








Mrs. Nagsby (impatiently calling)— 
‘‘Nora, drop everything at once and come 
to me!’’ Nora—‘‘Yes, ma’am.’’ Mrs. 
Nagsby—‘‘Now, what’s the baby crying 
for?’””’ Nora—‘’Cause I dropped him, 
ma’am.’’—Glasgow Evening Times. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mer mod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Hirschberg returned from 
Eu rope on Tuesday. 

Miss Daisy Powell will leave in a few days 
for a visit to Indiana friends. 

Mrs. E. P. Howard will hold the second of her 
Fridays at home to-morrow. 

Mrs. Edgar Miller and her daughters have 
returned from the Springs of Virginia. 

Mrs. P. D. Cheney and Miss Didi Kimball are 
visiting the Baroness d’Kste in Paris. 

Mrs. Dwight Treadway is expecting a visit 
from her daughter, Mrs. Bissell of Chicago. 

Mrs. Wade Hampton of New York is a guest 
of Mrs. Kugene Williams and Mrs. R. H. Shot- 
well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Boyle have returned 
from a three months’ tourin Montana and Da- 
kota. 

The Acephalous Euchre Club was entertained 
last Tuesday afternoon at the home of Miss 
Martin, at 3411 Pine street. 

Mrs. Mary Kretchmar, who was the guest of 
Mrs. Leroy Valiant for a short time, has re- 
turned to her home in Mexico, Mo. 

Mrs. Mary Switzer and her daughter, Miss 
Eugenia Switzer, have returned from their 
summer outing in the New Hampshire hills. 

Mrs. J. R. Laughlin, who with Mrs. Virginia 
Foster and Mrs. Lewis Bailey has spent the 
summer at Atlantic City, has returned home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown have sent out cards 
for the wedding of their daughter, Miss Nellie 
Brown, and Mr. A. M. Kellar, next Wednesday 
morning. 

Mrs. Bertha Chouteau Turner is entertaining 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Hewitt, of Washington, 
D. C., and her sister, Mrs. R. J. Richardson of 
the same city. 

Mrs. Henry D. Laughlin and Miss Hester 
Laughlin, have been spending a short time in 
the city, having come down from Chicago where 
they are at present domiciled. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Daniel, of Evanston, III1., 
formerly of St. Lcuis, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Jessamine, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Moulten Ingraham, of Portland, Maine. 

Much interest has been aroused over the en- 
gagement of Mr. Al Carrand Miss Maude Bre- 
mond of Texas. Miss Bremond is a sister-in- 
law of Mrs. Pierre Bremond, formerly Miss 
Nina Abadie, and has visited Mrs. Eugene 
Abadie several times. The wedding will be an 
event of December. 

The semi-annual meeting of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary Alumne Association was held last 
Thursday afternoon at the hall, Grand and 
Lucas Avenue. A lecture on Art by the Rev. 
Father Calmer, S. J., was followed by a pro- 
gramme of musical numbers. Among those 
present were: Mrs. R. E. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Anna Chassaing, Mrs. Caspar 
Stolle, Mrs. J. O. Guhman, Mrs. P. Von Phul, 
Mrs. N. Brownlee, Mrs. Robb, Miss L. Lampe, 
Miss Eva Murphy. 

On Monday afternoon the P. E. O.’s of St. 
Louis, met at the home of Mrs. G. E. M. Pratt, 
3518 Washington Avenue, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a chapter in this city. This society 
was founded in 1869 and is a national affair, 
being the largest woman’s secret organization 
in the world. The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Pratt, the Supreme Grand Treasurer. 
This chapter will take up literary and philan- 
thropic work. The charter members are: 
Mesdames A. Dean Cooper, J] H. Carroll, Frank 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


Cleeee sine concn 
Orchestra sainer & werers. 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


EDUARD E. KAUFER, 


The Miniaturist, 








Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 


Perin Hays, H. H. Evans, A. R. Morgan, Birney 
Dysart, C. DeWitt Lukens, J. P. Nesbit, Frank 
Northrop, Teas, Ogle, Melison, Charles Iddiols, 
G. E.M. Pratt; Misses Izellah Bullow, Louise 
Patterson, Mrs. W. A. Rains. 

One of the prettiest weddings of the week will 
take place this evening, when Miss Rachel 
Drummond will wed Mr. Eugene Cuendet. The 
ceremony will take place at the home of the 
bride’s brother, Mr. James T. Drummond, of 
3631 Delmar Boulevard, at six o’clock. There 
will be only a limited number of guests present, 
intimate friends and relatives of the young 
couple. Miss Drummond is the youngest 
daughter of the late James T. Drummond, and 
just completed her education last June. She 
was to have made her debut this winter. Miss 
Drummond will be attended by Miss Mildred 
Lomax, of Omaha, Neb., as maid of honor, and 
Mr. Bert Filley will serve as Mr. Cuendet’s best 
man. The bride will wear a beautiful gown of 
white Duchesse satin, simply made, witha long 
court train bordered with a garland of orange 
blossoms, which extend up and also ornament 
the bodice. The tulle veil will be held in place 
with achaplet of orange blossoms. After the 
ceremony and congratulations, the bride and 
groom depart for the East. Upon their return 
they will reside at 1338 Maryland avenue. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith invited about sixty 
friends to meet Mrs. Wade Hampton of New 
York, the guest of Mrs. Eugene Williams of 
Washington Terrace. Mrs. Huntington Smith 
received assisted by Mrs. H. N. Spencer and 
Mrs. Hampton. She wore a gown of white and 
lavender brocade with a soft mass of rare old 
laceon the bodice in which sparkled a number 
of handsome jewels. Mrs. Hampton wore an 
eminently becoming toilette of white lace over 
white silk with a touch of gold on the bodice 
and at the girdle. Mrs. Spencer wore a creation 
of blue silk veiled in black lace. The bodice 
was square in front and had a becoming Ga- 
brielle d’Estree collar. Mrs. S. Pollock and 
Mrs. Webster were without hats and also Miss 
Nellie Griswold, who wore a white gown witha 
corsage bouquet of red roses. Among _ the 
guests were Mesdames Joseph Walthew, Shreen 
Carter, Bransford Lewis, George Fishback, 
Franklin Armstrong, Thomas Moriarity, John 
Ocherson, Edward Flad, W. A. Hardaway, Dent 
Tutt, Western Bascome, M. Larkin Cook, Mary 
H. Ring, Nellie Allen von Hessenbruch, Brans- 
ford Lewis, E. P. Howard, John O’Fallon Clark, 
Paul Bakewell, Thomas O’Reilly, Dwight 
Treadway, C. Cherbonnier, Lindell Gordon, S. 
P. Galt, Forest Ferguson, Charles Todd Clark, 
John W. Harrison. 

The reception given by Mrs. Bertha Chouteau 
Turner, in honor of her daughter, Miss Bertha 
Turner, and Miss Florence York, at the Turner 
residence at 4539 McMillan avenne, from three 
to five o'clock on Monday afternoon, was one of 
the events of the week, and Mrs. Turner’s 
mother and sister, Mrs. Julia Hewitt and Mrs. 
J. R. Richardson of Washington, D. C., assisted 
in eutertaining the guests. Miss Turner has 
just returned from the Sacred Heart Convent in 
Paris, where she completed her education and 
Miss York, has also studied abroad, although 
she is a graduate of the Mary Institute. The 
parlor where the ladies received was filled with 
great, long-stemmed American Beauty roses. 
Miss Turner was gowned in an all white toilette 
of crepe velours, trimmed with lace and chiffon 
plisses. Miss York wore white crepe de chene 
with an applique of lace medallions; Mrs. 
Turner’s toilette was of pale grey silk; Mrs. 
Hewitt wore a stately toilette of black Grena- 
dine over silk with some fine old lace in the 
bodice, and Mrs. Richardson wore white Renais- 
sance lace over white satin. The serving was 
done by Miss Carroll ,.West and Miss Alice 
McBlair. Among the friends who welcomed the 
debutantes were Mesdames Joseph Chambers, 
F, B. York, Edward Walsh, W. A. Hardaway, 
Leo Benoist, J. B. Johnson. Celeste Rose, D. R. 
Francis, Robert Lucas, Amadee V. Reyburn, Jr., 
William Bagnell, J. B. Johnson, Charles Bates, 
Misses Margaret York, Jessie Brown, Ellen 
Walsh, Josephine Walsh, Estelle Hardaway, 
Josephine Lee, Francine Lucas, Elise Sublette, 
Mary Boyce, Marie Scanlan. 

The wedding of Miss Sarah Alberta Boogher 
and Mr. Glenn Clark Hill, took place on 
Wednesday evening, at half-past seven o’clock, 
at the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Boogher, of 4415 W. Pine. The ceremony 
was performed in the prcsence of a limited 
number.of relatives and intimate friends of the 
bride and groom, by Rev. Dr. I. S. Hopkins of 
St. John’s M. E. Church. The two brothers of 
the bride, Dr. Leland Boogher and Mr. J. 
Walter Boogher, entered holding the white 





Ground Floor. 


“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods,” 
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Cor. Locust St. 


To introduce our New Importations of 


Art Wares 


consisting of Hand-Painted Vases from 
the most Famous Potteries of Europe, Fine 
Bronzes, Statuary, Parian Marbles, Jardi- 
nieres and Pedestals, etc., we have inau- 


gurated a series of special 


Reduction Sales 


be made 
You 


will find it worth while to take advantage 


announcements of which will 


every day in the daily newspapers. 


of these extraordinary offers. 
You are cordially invited to visit our Art 
Balcony and our newly arranged Special 


Art Room in our Basement Salesrooms. 


BROADWAY, 


Corner LOCUST. 








bridal party. The bride came in on the arm 
of her father, attended by Miss Nona Wise as 
maid of honor, and Miss Temple Bell Daugherty 
as bridesmaid. Mr. Howard Boogher accom- 
panied the groom as best man. Miss Boogher 
wore a beautiful bridal gown of white moire, em- 
broidered in graceful clusters of white lilacs. 
The skirt was made en traine, trimmed witha 
soft fall of lace over festoons of chiffon plisses. 
The bodice was low witha yoke of Duchesse 
lace. The veil was fastened with a pendant of sap- 
phires and diamonds, the gift of the groom, and 
an aigrette of white and silver. Miss Wise wore 
white crepe velours, en traine, trimmed with 
flounces of accordeon-plaited chiffon, and lace 
plisses. She carried a bouquet of pink chrysan- 
themums. Miss Daugherty was gowned in 
a similiar toilette and carried a bouquet of the 
same flowers. After the informal reception fol- 
lowing the ceremony, the bride and groom de- 
parted for a honeymoon tour whose destination 
is stilla secret. Upon their return they will re- 
side at 4395 West Pine Boulevard, where they 
will be ‘‘at home” to friends on the second and 
third Fridays in December. Miss Boogher and 
her bridal party have been a great deal enter- 
tained during the past fortnight,beginning with 
a box party at the Horse Show, last Friday 





| 
evening, given by Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Wilson. 


After that Miss Tempe Bell Daugherty gavea 
box party atthe Olympic to see Mary Manner- 
ing. Mrs. Fred Sultan, of Forest Park Boule- 
vard, gave them a luncheon on Monday and 
Mrs, Warren McElroy gave a luncheon on 
Tuesday. Tuesday evening, after the rehearsal, 
Miss Boogher entertained her bridal party, 


Fe 
Miss J. I. Lea, 


Scalp Treatment, 


304 Century Building. 
et SF 
The professor’s granddaughter was look- 


ing at a half-tone portrait of Prince Albert 
of Flanders and the Duchess Marie Gabrielle 
of Bavaria. ‘‘Who are these people, grand- 
father?’’ she asked. ‘‘Those are the 
Belgian heirs,’’ replied the professor.— 


Chicago Tribune. 
Ft 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
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satin ribbons, which formed the aisle for the 
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Fine Morris Chairs 


New Shapes, New Comforts. 


Just see what’s up-to-date in this line. 


Ahead of any ever shown. 
new ideas in Ladies’ Desks, Cabinets, 
Pedestals, Music and Curio Cabinets. 


For our New Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses, Soft, Warm and Sanitary. 
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DIFFERENT STYLES. 
A host of 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The little boy or girl who can secure a 
copy of ‘‘The Bandit Mouse and Other 
Tales,’’ by W. A. Frisbie, will fiad therein 
a fund of enjoyment that will last for many 
days. Mr. Frisbie has a nimble wit, his 
verse is felicitous and his know!edge of what 
‘‘fetch’’ his juvenile audience is 
immense. The illustrator has done his 
part admirably. His animals are cleverly 
drawn and point the moral and adorn the 
Tales very effectively. The plain lettering 
by Frank Sewell and the color work by 
Fred R. Bartholomew are likewise praise- 
worthy. Altogether the book is a gem of 
juvenile literature well calculated to make 
one wish he were a boy again to enjoy it. 
[Rand, McNally & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
and New York. Price $1 25 | 
us 
“‘Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s 
Corner Folks, a Picture of New England 
Home Life,’’ is the comprehensive title of a 
novel by Charles Felton Pidgin. It has for 
a plot the career of a wealthy Bostonian in a 
village not far from the Hub. He seems 
to be ‘‘an Admirable Crichton,’’ to use his 
talents as a boxer, singer, orator and philan- 
thropist to conquer his enemies and dezzle 
the bucolics of Mason’s Corner. He per- 
vades the story from cover to cover, never 
makes mistakes, wooes and wins the heroine 
or one of them, for there are a dozen, and 
closes his career (as far as Mr. Pidgin’s 
biography goes) in a blaze of glory and red- 
fire. While the book is evidently the work 
of a new hand, with the inevitable crudities 
that belong to incipiency, its pictures of life 
in a Massachusetts village are amusing 
enough to satisfy those readers who are not 
‘‘unco-fasteedious’’ as the Scot would say. 
[C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price $1.50. ] 


will 
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One of the most delightful books of travel 
of the season is ‘‘The Pilgrim Shore,’’ by 
Edmund H. Garrett, author of ‘‘The Puri- 
tan Coast,’’ etc. It is a worthy and appre- 
ciative description of that part of the New 
England coast which is intimately associated 
with the Pilgrim Fathers. The itinerary of 
the author-artist includes the towns of 
Dorchester, Neponset, Quincy, Weymouth, 
Hingham, Hull, Cohasset, Scituate, Marsh- 
field, Duxbury, Kingston and Plymouth. 
The ‘‘many little Picturings drawn from 
Nature or from Fancy,’’ by Mr. Garrett, 
are daintily artistic, the colored frontispiece 
‘‘Priscilia,’’ is charming and the entire 
book an acceptable addition to the biblio- 
graphy of the pioneers of the Nation. In 
his preface the author claims that ‘‘if travel 
abroad best strengthens our love of country, 
we should not neglect for it those places 
hallowed by their associations or history, 
that lie at our very doors.’’ | Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Price $2 00.] 
a 
‘‘Mooswa,’’ by Mr. W. A. Fraser, a 
brief notice of which appeared in the 
MIRROR for November 1, is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
$1 50. 
as 
Those lovers of the romances-miracu- 
lous, ‘‘When the Sleeper Wakes,’’ and 
‘“‘The War of the Worlds,’’ will be 


author, Mr. H. G. Wells. with that school. 
If they will read his latest novel, ‘‘Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,’’ they will be easily 
convinced that he can also write a charming 
love story and describe real life with the 
same felicity that he has the unreal. The 
hero, Mr. Lewisham, a teacher in a boarding 
school, eighteen years old, loses his position 
by falling desperately in love with Ethel, a 
delightfully natural girl who, in the love 
affair, meets him half way. In London he 
becomes a salaried Government student at 
the South Kensington Science School and 
aspires for honors and a grand career there- 
after. These aspirations are encouraged 
by Miss Hydinger, who also loves him and 
who is a fellow student. He becomes a 
tireless worker, stands high in the school 
when Legune persuades him, with other 
students, to attend a spiritualistic seance. 
There he finds his youthful sweetheart Ethel 
assisting the medium Chaffery, her step- 
father,—a very clever and plausible scoun- 
drel. Another student, Smithers, detects 
the medium at his tricks and breaks up the 
seance. Lewisham finds that his old love 
for Ethel is as strong as ever, and he induces 
her to give up the spiritualistic business 
by marrying him. After one or two 
misunderstandings, the author leaves them 


united, with the future a struggle with 
poverty but brightened by love. In this 
slender thread of story Mr. Wells has 
written such an idyl of Love versus 


Ambition as only a master hand could have 
written. Lewisham struggles through the 
book, anxious to win the laurels of scholar- 
ship and ‘‘the Forbes Medal’’ at South 
Kensington, but yields all eventually, and 
Love becomes the conqueror. Herein is 
justified the motto by Lord Bacon: ‘‘Great 
Spirits and Great Businesse doe keepe out 
this weak Passion . yet Love can 
finde Entrance, not only into an open Heart, 
but also into a Heart well fortified, if Watch 
be not well kept.’’ The book has already 
reached a second edition in this country. 
[Frederick A. Stokes Company, publish- 
ers, New York. Price $1.50 ] 
ad 

Mr. L. Frank Baum has written a book 
of fairy tales for children. He claims to be 
in the sphere of childhood, ‘‘for since I can 
remember,’’ he says in his foreword, ‘‘my 
eyes have always grown big at tales of the 
marvelous, and my heart is still accustomed 
to go pit-a-pat when reading of impossible 
adventures.’’ If this is really the case, Mr. 
Baum shou!d be prevented from reading ‘‘A 
New Wonderland,’’ written by himself, or 
he would indubitably suffer from aneurism 
or other dire trouble in the cardiac region. 
The story of the Cast Iron Man who trod 
down fifty trees ata step and stubbed his 
toe against a dog is marvelous indeed, but 
not more so than that of the King’s Head 
and the Purple Dragon, to say nothing of 
How Prince Jollikin Fought the Gigaboo, 
etc. We have the author’s word for it that 
these stories are not true, and that they were 
merely ‘‘meant to excite laughter and to 
gladden the heart.’’ There are those of a 
practical and prosaic turn who object to such 
tales of the marvelous, who deny that young 
folks should be dreamers. Fortunately for 
the children these Gradgrinds are as yet in 
a minority and so Mr. Baum’s ‘‘Wonder- 
land’’ will, no doubt, find a large and appre- 
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A. Kurtzeborn & Sons 


Special attention given to DAMOND MOUNT- 
INGS and FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 


310 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
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Frank Verbeck’s illustrations are, like all 
his work, very clever. In his grotesquerie 
there is a suggestion of Dore, while his 
fabulous creations are drawn with a breadth 
reminding one of the Japanesque school. 
Mr. Verbeck plainly shows the effect of his 
early life in Japan. ‘‘The New Wonder- 
land’’ will prove a great book for the young- 
sters. [R. H. Russell, Publisher, New 
York. Price $1.50.] 
J 

That ‘‘the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children’’ might well be the motto 
of the latest novel by Sir Walter Besant, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Fourth Generation.’’ It is the 
kind of a story that no one living can write 
better than the author of ‘‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men’’ and many other good 
books. With a circumstantiality that con- 
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ciative audience for its funny stories 








vinces the reader, a reasonableness of plot 





character, portrayal that are natural and a 
style of pure, forceful English, Sir Walter 
Besant is always sure of marked attention 
and a large public. ‘‘The Fourth Genera- 
tion,’’ is the story of a crime and its conse- 
quences. It is, according to the author, ‘‘an 
attempt to answer the question, why the 
innocent must suffer, and do suffer, in every 
day and generation for the follies and sins 
of their forefathers.’’ Earl Lytton pro- 
pounds the same question in ‘‘Glenaveril’’ 
and in history the student finds it repeated 
again and again. It is memorable, for 
instance, that in one ancient family in Eng- 
land, that of the Duke of Northumberland— 
from Siward of the Conquest era down to 
the time of George III, all but two of the 
ducal house died in battle, were murdered or 
committed suicide. And there is in the 
concurrent history of our own times striking 
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evidence of a recurrence in families of 
peculiar calamities such as form the basis of 
this thrilling story by Sir Walter Besant. To 
many readers the soupcon of the supernatural 
which runs through the novel will not be 
considered a detriment, for there are not 
many who will but acknowledge that ‘‘the 
Providence that shapes our ends’’ may 
ofttimes transcend the real and speak to us 
as with a voice from the unseen world. 
Those who like a story of murder, mystery 
and which ends in love will certainly 
appreciate ‘‘The Fourth Generation.’’ The 
book is, ina literary way, a return to the 
early, better manner by Besant. [Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, Publishers, New York. 


$1.50. ] 
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The war books and reminiscences are 
coming in, a goodly harvest, ere the camps 
are broken on the South African veldt, or 
the last of the Boer commandos has suc 
cumbed to the inevitable. Naturally, the 
most interesting of these books are those by 
the speciai correspondents. Following the 
armies of the belligerents, eye-witnesses of 
battles and skirmishes, living in camp or on 
shipboard with the fighters, they should be 
the logical historians, and, indeed, better 
qualified to describe what occurred than the 
arm: chair strategists,or library campaigners; 
perhaps, even better than the veteran lead- 
ers themselves—that is, if ‘‘lookers on see 
most of the game.’’ Richard Harding 
Davis is one of the chroniclers of the Boer- 
British campaign, many of the greatest 
events of which he describes in his new 
book ‘‘With Both Armies.’’ Those who 
have read his articles as they appeared 
serially in Scribner's will be glad to have 
them in book form, in large type and pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone engravings, 
some of them very good. While the book 
is largely a resume of the articles referred 
to, there is much new material. Mr. Davis 
has his public who appreciate at its full 
value his capacity as a vivid, smart descrip- 
tive writer. While his too evident sympathy 
with the Boers, in which, no doubt, he is 
Sincere, will mitigate, in the minds of some 
of his readers, the severity of his comments 
on the conduct of the British army and peo- 
ple, and his criticism of them from the 
‘‘Widow of Windsor’? down to the 
‘‘Tommies’’ in the ranks, it is, at the same 
time,to be remembered that other war writers 
have been equally partisan and bitter on the 
cther side. Until the war has become an 





old story, probably the whole truth (with 
due regard to the motto audi partem alteram ) 
will not be told by an unbiased historian. 
In the meantime, Mr. Davis has added much 
to one’s knowledge of actual conditions that 
prevailed in camp and field, in the 
beleaguered town of Ladysmith and other 
places. He has an interesting description 
of the reception of the Chicago brigade by 
President Kruger when the Irish soldiers 
sang a hymn ‘“‘Jerusalem’’ (?) and also of 
the presentation of the Philadelphia school- 
children’s address by a New York messen- 
ger boy, which, according to Mr. Davis, was 
a rather grotesque function. In his inter- 
view with ‘‘Oom Paul,’’ Mr. Davis seems 
to have been not favorably impressed with 
his personality. Indeed, the picture from a 
photograph is much more attractive than the 
following pen picture: ‘‘He gesticulated 
awkwardly, but with the vigor of a young 
man, throwing out his arm as though he 
were pitching a quoit and opening his great 
fingers and clenching them again in a 
menacing fist, with which he struck upon 
his knee. When he spoke he looked neither 
at the State Secretary nor at me, but out 
into the street; and when he did look at 
one, his eyes held no expression, but were 
like those in a jade idol. His whole face, 
chiefly, I think, because of the eyes, was 
a heavy waxen mask. In speaking, his lips 
moved and most violently, but every other 
feature of his face remained absolutely set, 
etc.’”’ [page 144.] -The average reader 
will, of course, decide for himself whether 
this ‘‘war of the burgher crusaders’’ was ‘‘a 
Holy War”’ as he sees it, but whether or no, 
as above intimated, he will find ‘‘With Both 
Armies’’ quite a readable book. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 


Price $1 50 ]} 


LITERARY NOTES. 





The Automobile Magazine has_ evidently 
found its field, and a rather large one at that, 
which it occupies in a worthy manner, The 
descriptions and engravings of auto cirriages, 
wagons, etc., are well done and cannot fail to 
interest owners anddealers, $3.00 a year is the 
subscription. Automobile Publishing Co., 
New York. 

Scribner's Magazine for 190i 
The programme is to include articles on ‘‘Russia 
of To-day” by Henry Norman, a new story by 
Mr. Barrie, articles by Gov. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Gilbert’s Stage Reminiscenes, Mr. Horning’s 
amusing amateur cracksman’s stories and other 
good things. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Good Housekeeping, which claims to be 


promises well. 
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EXERCISE 


Restores the Health, 
Strengthens the Heart. 
















| teach by mail with perfect success, my original and 
scientific method of Physiological Exercise, without any 
apparatus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time 
in your own room just before retiring. By this condensed 
system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten 
minutes than by any other in two hours and it is 
the only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect 
health, physical development and elasticity of mind 
and body. 

Hil PERFECT HEALTH means an absolute free- 
dom from those ailments which a well informed mind knows are directly or indirectly 
due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 


| ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND REVITALIZES 
THE WHOLE BODY. 


function of my body that would work satisfac- 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 





A Strong Endorsement from [ir. J. L. Jones, 


torily. Within thirty days after beginning your 

Vice-President and Secretary, Jones Dry exercise treatment, my constipation had gone, 
Goods Co., of Kansas City. and I have never taken a physic since; within 

sixty days I was attending to conside rable busi- 


ness and within ninety days I was at my desk, 
and have grown stronger ever since, until to- 
day, I weigh more than I ever did in my life, 
= not a pound 


Iam in better health than I have ever been in 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24, 1900. 
Mr. Alois P. Swobodo, Chicago, 1 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—As | have had numer- 
ous requests by mail from different sections of 
the country to give my ideas of your system of 
physiological exercise, I will write you this letter 
which if you see fit, you can have published, and 
which will prove I hope, an answer to all these 
inquiries as Iam a pretty busy man. 

On February 15, 1898, after years of gradual but 
certain decline, physically and mentally, I had a 
complete nervous prostration or collapse. lt was 
impossible for me to sleep without medicine and 
I went without natural sleep for the period of 
about ten months. I tried the best physicians to 
be had, traveled almost constantly, being unable 
to remain long in one place, took hunting trips in 
Colorado and a seacoast trip to Northern Maine 
witb no appreciable result. [ had been constip tt- 
ed for sixteen or seventeen vears and had to 
take physic constantly, never having a natural 
action. 

I was advised by Mr. Seested, business manager 
of the Kansas City Star, to call on you with my 
a! espn you will remember, 1 called and spent 

wo hours with you and he advised me to take 
the treatment, as it could do m?@ no harm and 
might do mea ereaat deal of good. That was 
on October 24, 1393. At that Lime T felt sure T was 
going to lose my mind. [ could not sleep without 
medicine, was completely unfitted for business 
or for anything ons, and there was scarcely a 





my life. 
gone, the nervous prostration feeling entirely 


eradicated, and my ability to sleep is equal to 
that of any periodin my life. 

Trusting this letter miy be instrumental in 
causing other sufferers to take hold of your natu- 
ral, rational line of treatment and follow it to the 
same splendid re esult that the writer did, I beg to 
remain, Yours with sincerest gr: ititude. 

J. LOGAN JONES. 





Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from 
fifteen to eighty-six and all recommend the 


system. 
same physical condition individual instruc- 


tions are given in each case. 


for full information and convincing endorse- 
ments from many of America’s leading 
citizens. | 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
129 Venetian Bldg., Chicago. 

















like any other periodical,” is well filled with 

matter pertaining to the home, cuisine and 

For $100 a year the tasteful 

housewife gets good value in recipes, hints, etc. 

Phelps Publishing Co , Springfield, Mass. 
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A sweeter parting: ‘‘So you wish to 
take my daughter away from me,’’ remarked 
her doting father. ‘‘Well—ah—that wasn’t 
| just exactly my thought,’’ stammered the 
nervous young suitor; ‘‘my folks could per- 
haps spare me with fewer pangs.’’— Phila- 


cognate subjects. 


and 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 





Locust. | delphia Record. 
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nor an ounce of surplus il 
Constipation gone, nervous dyspepsia |||) 
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Since no two people are in the i 


Write at once, mentioning this magazine, ||| 






















































































































THE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





‘‘The St. Louis Music Festival’’ is now in 
full biast atthe Coliseum. Everybody, from 
director to chorister, is doing his or her best 
to make the performances. creditable. 
Whatever the shortcomings and errors may 
be, they are not due to lack of honest, con- 
scientious effort. The festival is meant to 
be a popular success and cannot, therefore, 
be viewed too closely from a critical or 
musical standpoint. A bird’s-eye view of 
the affair, with liberal allowances for the 
impractibility of carrying out the good in- 
tentions of the management to the fullest 
extent, shows a series of varied concerts of 
some interest and novelty, and much that is 
attractive to the casual listener. The feat- 
ure of the festival—always from the bird’s 
viewpoint—is the chorus. And here is 
where Mr. Pommer, Mr. Kroeger and Mr. 
Robyn, are entitled to bouquets. The re- 
sults achieved in the ridiculously short time 
in which the chorus has been drilled is 
almost startling. Seven hundred undisci- 
plined singers marshalled into line and kept 
together in two months. Surely this should 
make one lenient to the shortcomings of any 
of these gentlemen in other directions. 

At the opening concert this unwieldy 
body of singers gave a vigorous, voluminous 
and fairly precise rendition of the chorus 
work in Mendelssohn’s setting of the Forty- 
second Psalm, Rossini’s ‘‘Inflammatus’’ 
and two little part-songs by Pommer. 

The orchestra, too, gave effective, long- 
distance performances of the William Tell 
Overture, the Feramors Ballet Music, and 
the Hungarian March of Berlioz. 

Mdme. Nordica, with $1,600 of the 
Association’s money in her inside pocket, 
if she carries a pocket in that blazing gown, 
also gratified the far away observer by the 
lusty way in which she sang a Hungarian 
song, and for the telling way in which her 
high C plowed its way through the sound- 
waves made by seven hundred voices in the 
‘*Inflammatus.’’ 

Coming closer and viewed without the 
veil of excellence cast over the concert by 
good intentions, one cannot help being 
somewhat disconcerted by the crazy-quilting 
of the programme making in the first place. 
A pale bit of Pommer joins a gaudy patch 
of Berlioz; a dainty gauzy Rubinstein silk, 
and a soft colored velvet Schumann sur- 
rounds a flaming square of Rossini canvas. 
And then the mixed quality of the perform- 
ance must strike one. For the chorus there 
can be nothing but praise, and that is all 
due to Pommer, who drilled it. He is a 
fine, clean, drill-master and too much can- 
not be said in his favor in this direction. 
As a conductor of orchestra he is not so 
fortunate, and at the opening performance 
the close observer found him wanting— 
wanting in essential qualities. His beat 
was uneven, his directing had not the 
needed authority and he temperamentally 
lacked the qualities to inspire enthusiasm 
among the musicians—and to that was due, 
probably, the tame, colorless performance of 
the Berlioz March. Much of the faulty 
work of the orchestra was due, also, to the 
unfortunote choice of some of the composi- 
tions, for example the Ballet music from 
‘‘Feramors’’ which exposes pitilessly the 
weakest spot of the organization, namely, 
the horns. 

However, one man cannot be expected to 
excel in all branches of the musical pro- 
fession, and if his orchestral leading and 
programme making may be questioned, 
Mr. Pommer may well rest on the laurels 
due him for his work with the chorus. 

















Nordica, in fine voice and gorgeously 
gowned, drew many dollars into the house, 
and otherwise performed the services re- 
quired of her by singing long and loudly, 
for which she was vehemently cheered by 
chorus and andience. The large soprano, 
however, treated the management with scant 
courtesy by bidding the conductor good-bye 
on the platform at the conclusion of her 
number in the Forty-second Psalm, and 
running off, presumably to catch the train 
that was to leave four hours later. The 
great /solde’s exit broke up the show, as it 
were, and was the signal for a general 
stampede in the audience and hundreds of 
people streamed down the aisles while the 
last chorus was being sung. 

Tuesday evening Seymour’s brass band, 
the election returns and the Haines Quartette 
drew a good crowd. The band played 
everything from ‘‘Lohengrin”’ to ‘‘Dixie,’’ 
to wild cheers, and the Haines quartette, 
consisting of Miss Agnes Petring, Miss Rose 
Wirthem, Mr. W. A. Graeper and Mr. Burt 
P. McKinnie, sang from ‘‘The Persian 
Garden,’’ a fine quartette, by Rhemberger, 
and ‘‘The Miller’s Wooing,’’ by Farming. 
Mrs. Stella K. Haines accompanied with 
much finesse and aided the fine effect pro- 
duced by the fresh, strong voices of the 
young singers. 

To-morrow, Friday night, the banner 
programme of the week will be given, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the prin- 
ciple feature. A.C. W. 


se 
FROM THE RUINS. 





People riding on the Suburban cars are 
much relieved to note that work has been 
begun upon the ruins ot the beautiful Strauss 
Studio, on Franklin avenue, east of Grand. 
Those ruins were especially pathetic because 
so many people seeing them were reminded 
of the beauty and taste which they had 
housed before the fiery calamity that wrought 
the wreckage. The ruins were not unsightly 
in the least, because the architect who put up 
the building originally, had put art into it, 
and even in its dismantled conditiun, it re- 
tained a certain quality of picturesqueness. 
The work of clearing away the useless part 
of the wreck has been begun. The main 
walls of the building were not injured by the 
fire, and the general lines of the structure 
are still graceful and effective upon the eye 
as they are fit for supporting a new interior 
structure. Mr, Strauss is having the 
famous Studio rebuilt upon a finer scale than 
ever. The interior will be elegant and fit 
for the purposes to which it is to be devoted. 
It'was rich and tasteful before, but it will 
be more so in the new building. The wait- 
ing rooms, galleries, operating rooms, loges 
and nooks will be sumptuously fitted up and 
will be again a treat to the eye of the Strauss 
patrons and an especially interesting exhibit 
of the city’s better quality to strangers in the 
city. The work is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible and the indications are that the 
only Strauss will be able,within a veryjshort 
time, to resume his beautiful work in photo- 
graphy in the setting that is so appropriate 
for such work. The Studio is a gem of 
architecture and decoration. It is the home 
of the best photographer in the world, of the 
man who has brought photography up from 
a mere mechanical process into the dignity 
of anart. There are thousands of people, 
of the very best people, who will be glad to 
know that the Strauss studio is rising from 
its ruins, and who will be anxious to visit the 
place when the man whose genius has made 
the place a temple of art shall be pleased to 
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Fancy Silk, 


75c. 


less than regular prices. 


75¢. 
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We now have on sale a special purchase of Warp Print 
Taffetas, comprising more than 2000 yards of this season’s 
most effective designs, including Checks, Stripes, Figures, 
Chene and Oriental colorings, marked at considerably 


These goods were manufactured to sell at $1.50 and $2.00. 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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$1.00. 
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throw it open tothe inspection of the dis- 
cerning in matters of taste. 

et 
FILTERS AS MICROBE BREEDERS. 





Many hotels, office buildings and other 
institutions throughout the land are supplied 
with mechanical filters which are generally 
supposed to purify the drinking-water used 
in the respective places, and upon which 
special stress is laid in all announcements 
pertaining to them. That most of these 
filters are actual detriments has _ been 
clearly demonstrated by the bacteriologist 
of the Buffalo Health Department, in a 
series of examinations covering a period of 
one month. Samples of water were taken 
daily from the city reservoir, from ordinary 
taps, and from taps the water of which had 
passed through a mechanical filter. This 
filter was established in the basement of a 
building for which it was intended to be 
used, of sufficient capacity to filter all the 
water required in the building, and con- 
nected with the main supply-pipe, so that 
filtration was carried on under continuous 
pressure. The number of bacteria in the 
reservoir samples ranged from 180 to 220 
per cc., in the ordinary tap water from 
160 to 560 per cc., and in the filtered 
from 1,180 to 3,800 percc. This is not 
surprising; it is astounding! Itis a matter 
to which public attention cannot be too 
strongly directed. Any filter which will 
multiply the danger from drinking-water 
seventeen times, while ostensibly minimizing 
the danger, is worse than the most fatal 
pestilence, of whose existence the public is 
aware and which it can avoid. This filter 
clarified the water, and that was about all 
that could be said in its favor, while ap- 
parently the number of bacteria increased 
with the length of time the filter was in use, 
making it a veritable germ-breeder. Regular 
tests should be made of all filters, and those 
found ineffective or detrimental should not 
only be condemned, but their sale probibited. 
—Philadelphia Medical Journal. 

ee 


Two young men from the country came 
to see the Channel Fleet whilst it was in 
Liverpool some years ago. They went on 
board the battleship Trafalgar, and while 
there they were told the length and breadth 
of the ship, the tonnage, and so on, and 
finally they were informed that the indicated 
power of the engines was 2.000 horse power. 
One young fellow, whose knowledge was 
rather limited, looked thoughtful and then 
remarked to the sailor who was showing 





them round:—‘“‘By gum, owd mon, Aw’ll 


gi’e thi another tanner to show us round the 
stables.’’ 
eet 


SOME RUGGED TRUTHS. 





The season of rugs is rapidly approaching, 
that is to say winter. For rugs are never 
so appreciable or comfortable as when the 
weather is rugged. One can be easily 
fooled in buying rugs—that’s the rugged 
truth—especially Oriental rugs—and the 
cheapest are by no means the best. It is 
not every purchaser of rugs who can tell the 
difference between an imported Daghestan 
and a domestic rug. The best way is to 
buy your rugs of first-class dealers, (Ken- 
nard’s preferably) because they can’t afford 
to misrepresent goods. Just now they are 


making great reductions on account of 
removal. Read their ‘‘ad’’ in to-day’s 
MIRROR. 
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A LITTLE TOO EAGER. 





‘‘Dear Sue,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘do you 
think, if I married you, your father would 
ever forgive us?’’ 

‘I’m sure he would, dear,’’ she asserted 
softly. 

‘‘And would he give us a house of our 
own?”’ 

“I know he would dearest.’’ 

‘‘And would he give us enough to live 
sumptuously on?’’ 

“‘T am sure of it, Harry.’’ 

‘‘And would he take me into the firm?”’ 

“Certainly he would.”’ 

‘‘And let me run the business to suit my- 
self?’’ 

‘‘Of course he would, darling.’’ 

She snugged to his bosom, but he put her 
aside, coldly. 

“I can never marry you,’’ he said, 
hoarsely. ‘Your father is too eager to get 
you off his hands.’’ 


Ft 
NINON DE L’ENCLOS’S WILL. 





An interesting discovery has been made 
in Paris in the shape of a will of the famous 
beauty, Ninon de l’Enclos. This talented 
though perverse woman was left an orphan 
at the age of fifteen, but was sufficiently 
worldly wise to purchase an annuity with 
the small patrimony which came to her. 
She was extremely intelligent and well read, 
and it was said of her that she talked as a 
philosopher and reasoned as a Socrates. 
Ninon lived until she was ninety years of 





age, and preserved her beauty to the last. 
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MRS. BROWNING’S DOG. 





Mrs. Browning, the poet’s mother, had 
the extraordinary power over animals of 
which we hear sometimes, but of which I 
have never known a case so perfect as hers. 
She would lure the butterflies in the garden 
to her, and the domestic animals obeyed her 
as if they reasoned. Somebody had given 
Robert a pure-blooded bulldog of a rare 
breed, which tolerated no interference from 
any person except him or his mother, nor 
did he permit any familiarity with her on 
the partof any stranger, so that whena 
neighbor came in he was not permitted to 
shake hands with her, for the dog at once 
showed his teeth. Even her husband was 
not allowed to take the slightest liberty with 
her in the dog’s presence, and when Robert 
was more familiar with her than the dog 
thought proper, he showed his teeth to him. 
They one day put him toa severe test, 
Robert putting his arm around his mother’s 
neck as they sat side by side at the table. 
The dog went behind them, and, placing 
his forefeet up on the chair, lifted Robert’s 
arm off her shoulder with his nose, giving 
an intimation that he would not permit any 
caress of that kind even from him. They 
had a favorite cat to which the dog had the 
usual antipathy of dogs, and one day he 
chased her under a cupboard and kept her 
there besieged, unable to reach her, and she 
unable to escape, till Mrs. Browning inter- 
vened and gave the dog a lecture, in which 
she told him of their attachment for the cat, 
and charged him never to molest her more. 
If the creature could have understood speech 
he could not have obeyed better, for from 
that time he was never known to molest the 
cat, while she, taking her revenge for past 
tyranny, bore herself most insolently with 
him, and when she scratched him over the 
head, he only whimpered and turned away 
as if to avoid temptation. An injury to one 
of his feet made an operation necessary, 
and the family surgeon was called in to 
perform it, but found the dog so savage that 
he could not touch the foot or approach him. 
Mrs. Browning came and talked to him in 
her way, and the dog submitted at once 
without a whimper to the painful operation. 
—W. J. Stillman, in the Atlant.c. 

Fee 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Seventh and L ocust street. 
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KING HUMBERT WAS BORED. 





He was a man without any literary tastes, 
who seldom or never read any books, and 
took absolutely no part in the intellectual 
movement of modern Italy. Neither had 
he any taste for the drama. It was said of 
him that he never entered the theater in 
his life ; but this is an exaggeration, for 
upon ceremonial occasions he has entered 
the royal box. One of these rare visits 
was made recently, when the _ pro- 
duction of Signor Verdi’s Faulstaff was 
made the occasion of a national demonstra- 
tion. The king was present in the royal 
box, and the performance from the begin- 
ning was an immense success. When the 
second act was over, the kingsaid: ‘‘There 
is now no doubt as to the successjof the piece ; 
let us send for Signor Verdi’’ (an act of hom- 
age which ‘was usually paid to the successful 
author only at the endiof the play). Verdi was 
duly sent for,f{and when he appeared in the 
royal box the unprecedented honor of a 





summons before the close of the perform- 
ance was enthusiastically applauded as testi- 
fying to the honor in which the king held 
the composer. The approval which signal- 
ized the summons to the royal box was con- 
siderably abated when the curtain rose for 
the third act and it was discovered that the 
king had left the theater. He had antici- 
pated the call to the author simply in 
order to escape from a'performance which 
bored him.— 7he Review of Reviews. 
ee 

ASPANIARD AND A TELEPHONE. 

“The hasty temper of the Spanish race is 
proverbial,’’ says Electricity, ‘‘but one would 
not think that any man, however angry, 
would do deadly injury to a telephone in- 
strument. This is what occurred recently 
in Paris when a Spaniard, who had been 
switched through by telephone from his 
hotel in Paris to a stranger instead of a 
friend, lost his temper and fired four shots 
into the instrument, entirely wrecking it. 
Naturally he bad to pay heavily for repairs 
and also to leave the hotel.’’ 

ee 
COLERIDGE’S TALK. 





A very amusing story is told of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, whose thoughts were 
sometimes too profound even for poets to 
follow. Wordsworth and Samuel Rogers 
had spent the evening with Coleridge, and 
as the two poets walked away together, 
Rogers remarked cautiously: ‘‘I did not 
altogether understand the latter part of 
what Coleridge said.’’ ‘‘I didn’t “under- 
stand any of it,’’ Wordsworth hastily re- 
plied. ‘‘Neither did I!’’ exclaimed Rogers, 
with a sigh of relief. 

ee 
SWEET EVENINGS COME AND GO. 





Sweet evenings come and go, love, 
They came and went of yore; 

This evening of our life, love, 
Shall go and come no more. 


When we have passed away, love, 
All things will keep their name; 

But yet no life on earth, love, 
With ours will be the same. 


The daisies will be there, love, 
The stars in heaven will shine, 

I shall not feel thy wish, love, 
Nor thou my hand in thine. 


A better time will come, love, 
And better souls be born; 
I would not be the best, love, 
To leave thee now forlorn. 
— George Eliot. 
ze FF 


THE SOCIAL SEASON. 





In this issue of the MIRROR ladies will 
notice a card of the firm of Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney announcing a con- 
siderable reduction in the prices of plain 
and fancy black and colored silks. They 
will doubtless appreciate the importance of 
this opportunity for securing stylish silks at 
reduced prices just as the social season is 
setting in and will govern themselves 
accordingly. The goods in question are of 
fine quality and of the latest designs and 
colors. 

ee 

Society stationery, in all the new tint‘s 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 


Upholstery and 


Curtain Work 


In all its Finer Branches. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, RUGS AND CARPETS, 


LEADED GLASS. 


THEODORE MARX & HARVEY L. JONES. 
Offices, 900-903 Carleton Building. 
Workshop, 3132 Olive Street. 
Telephone, Bell, Main, 431 M. 

















NEW CALIFORNIA LINE 


Leaves St. Louis at 2:15 p. m, ar- 
tiving at Kansas City at 9:30 p.m., 
where the connection is made with the 
Atchison, 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 
Kansas City at 10:15 p. m. on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays for 
Los Angeles and intermediate cities. 

This is the fastest train to Southern California and 
over the shortest line, with unsurpassed equipment. 


TICKET OFFICE, BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST., S. E. COR. 








Fe 


leaving 


Topeka and Sante 














THE DOCTOR’S BOY. 





The /ndian Medical Record is responsible 
for the following story: Dr. McTavish of 
Edinburg was something of a ventriloquist, 
and it befell that he wanted a lad to assist in 
the surgery who must necessarily be of 
strong nerves. He received several appli- 
cations, and when telling a lad what the 
duties were, in order to test his nerves he 
would say, while pointing to a grinning 
skeleton standing upright in a corner: 
“‘Part of your work will be to feed the 
skeleton there, and while you are here you 
may as well have a try to do so.’’ A few 
lads would consent to a trial and received a 
basin of hot gruel and a spoon. While 
they were pouring the hot mass into the 
skull the doctor would throw his voice so as 
to make it appear to proceed from the jaws 
of the bony customer, and gurgle out: 
“‘Gr-r-r-rh-h-gh! That’s hot!’’ This was 
too much, and without exception the lads 
dropped the basin and bolted. The doctor 
began to despair of ever getting a suitable 
helpmate, until a small boy came and was 
given a basin and aspoon. After the first 
spoonful the skeleton appeared to say: 
“(Gr-r-r-rh-r-hr! That’s hot!’’ Shovelling 
in the scalding gruel as fast as ever the boy 
rapped the skull and impatiently retorted: 
‘‘Well, jist blew on’t, ye auld bony!’’ The 
doctor sat down on his chair and fairly 
roared, but when the laugh was over he en- 
gaged the lad on the spot. 

et 


THE BIBLE BUSINESS. 





Is the Bible going out of fashion? asks a 
Liverpool paper, and it seems to me that the 
reply to the question is curious and calls for 
consideration. The question would seem to 








| be more pertinent so far as the United 


States is concerned, for, according to the 
most trustworthy accounts, in spite of the 
great reduction in the price, the demand for 
the Holy Book has decreased so that over 
400,000 less Bibles and Testaments are sent 
out now by the American Bible Society than 
were sent out five years ago. Indeed, the 
money receipts of the society have fallen off 
nearly one-half, and, according to the 
dictum of a private publisher, ‘‘there is no 
money in Bibles.’’ Concurrently with this 
state of affairs it is stated that the American 
society, which has been the great means of 
distributing the Bible in the United States 
for three-quarters of a century, is contem- 
plating the sale of its premises, and trans- 
ferring the business to some country place 
where property is cheaper. The question 
has been gravely asked, ‘‘In how many 
families now isthe Bible read as a part of 
daily devotional exercise, though formerly 
it was used thus in every Protestant house- 
hold of this town?’’ The question would be 
worth asking even in England. One won- 
ders if the apathy is spreading. 
ee 

In the 7emple Magazine for August a 
correspondent tells a story of a lady who 
‘got into the train at London Bridge to go 
to Brighton, and seeing the bell-like handle 
of the ‘communicator,’ asked a newspaper 
boy what it was for. He replied, ‘It’s in 
case you want any refreshments, ma’am.’ 
Near Lewes the guard, receiving the warn- 
ing stopped the express, and asked what 
was the matter. ‘I’ll trouble you,’ said the 
old lady, ‘for a plate of beans and bacon,’ ’’ 


Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 


























Che atlirror. 












THE STOCK MARKET. 





The great underlying confidence in the 
re-election of President McKinley pre- 
vented any serious decline in the stock 
market, notwithstanding ’a little flurry in 
call-loan rates. The bears adopted a wait- 
ing attitude; the weaker element covered 
some of its short contracts and thereby con- 
tributed towards the advance in prices on 
the day preceding the election. There can 
be no doubt that the result of the election 
has been pretty well discounted, and that 
there will be plenty of selling orders before 
Friday morning. Stocks have been rising 
steadily in the last six weeks; some leading 
shares are now from 10 to 15 points higher, 
and bull cliques are ready to liquidate at 
least a good-sized portion of their holdings. 
The shrewdest operators are arrayed on the 
bear side and preparing to sell stocks on a 
large scale at every sharp advance from 
now on. Some enthusiasts will probably be 
carried off their feet, in case of an over- 
whelming Republican triumph, and buy 
stocks regardless of quotations; it is safe to 
predict that such people will have an ex- 
pensive sobering-up treatment and know a 
little more about Wall street speculation a 
few weeks hence. 

It begins to look as if there would be a 
repetition of 1896. After the defeat of 
Bryan four years ago, prices rushed up 
from 3 to 4 points, and then receded steadily 


up to January, 1897, when the rising 
tendency reasserted itself, and finally 
culminated in May, 1899. While the 


decline this year may not be as serious as 
it was then, a reaction of from 5 to 8 points 
may be confidently looked for. In reference 
to this the United States Investor indulges in 
the following reflections: ‘‘Perhaps it was 
no more absurd for most persons to suppose 
on the morning of November the 4th, 1896, 
that a boom was at hand than it is fora 
large number of persons to-day to believe 
that a revival of the boom of 1898 and 1899 
will shortly follow the re-election of Mc- 
Kinley. The election of 1896, as a matter 
of fact, merely removed an obstacle (though 
it was a huge one) to natural forces that 
were all ready to bring about prosperity. Is 
there not quite a different state of affairs 
to-day? It looks very much as if trade and 
speculation were in a state of greater or 
less iebilitation, as a result of the excesses 
of the last three years, and as if it might 
require more than Republican success. to 
give them the appearance of complete 
health. Some may assume that a boom of 
at least moderate proportions may be looked 
for, on the ground that business has been 
smaller than it would have been if Bryan 
had not been nominated, and that, con- 
sequently, there should be a picking up of 
the business that has merely been held in 
abeyance. It may be so, but one would 
not have to be very venturesome in order 
to dispute the premises.’’ 

The directors of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., have at last gratified the wishes of 
shareholders by declaring an extra dividend 
of 1 per cent. on the stock, out of the 
surplus of the last six months. This caused 
a bulge in the stock to 136%, at which 
price considerable liquidation made its 
appearance, causing a reaction to 13134, ex 
the 3'¢ per cent. dividend. Since then, 
there has beena moderate recovery to 133. 
Friends of the stock predict 150 for it after 
the election, but the conservative man will 
take the prediction cum grano salis. The 


stock sold at 124 some months ago, and 


anthracite coal strike induced some anxiety, 
so that the present price of 133 represents a 
pretty sharp improvement. If there should 
be a good in the near future, 
would-be purchasers should not miss the 
opportunity, and not hesitate to pick up 
Pennsylvania, as it is one of the best railroad 
stocks on the list. 

Another stock that deserves attention is 
New York Central. This is stilla5 per 
cent dividend-payer, but there is reason to 
believe that it will be placed on a 6 per cent 
dividend-basis in 1901, as the earnings of 
the company amply warrant it. The oper- 
ating expenses are being steadily reduced, 
and the equipment will be materially en 
larged within a year or So. It would not be 
surprising to see New York Central stcck 
selling at 160 and 175 a few years hence. 
While it is not very popular among specula- 
tors, for very obvious reasons, the stock 
should prove an attractive purchase to in- 
vestors. 

Manipulation has been very much in evi- 

dence lately, particularly in the steel group. 
Federal Steel, on covering of short lines 
and fictitious purchases, rose to 41!4 and 
American Steel & Wire common crossed 36. 
These stocks, as well as Tennessee Coal & 
Iron and Republic Iron & Steel, should 
be left alone by the public. They may have 
a flurry after the election, but the gains will 
not be maintained, as insiders will not 
hesitate to liquidate. According to reliable 
reports from Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
there will be a good deal of cutting of wages 
and shut-downs in the iron industry after the 
election. The cut recently ordered in the 
wages of Carnegie employes will go into 
effect on January lst, 1901. The struggle 
in steel-rail business, between producers 
and railroad companies, is still in progress 
Some of the larger transportation companies 
are unwilling to place contracts at $26 per 
ton, and adhere to the belief that prices will 
be lower within a few months. Competent 
Steel authorities concede that the producers 
could afford to sell rails at $20 per ton, as 
that figure would still net them a good profit 
on the contract. The competition in the in- 
ternational iron and steel trade is becoming 
very acute, judging by reports from Glas- 
gow and Berlin, and further demoralization 
is among the probabilities. 
The raise in money-rates had no effect, as 
it had been expected. Call loans rose to 
30 percent., but dropped to 15 per cent. 
again towards the close of the market on the 
day before the election. Barring the unex- 
pected, that is, Bryan’s election, money 
rates will be down to 3 and 4 per cent. 
within a few days, as currency is returning 
once more from the interior ts) New York. 
While sterling exchange is very weak, it is 
not probable that further gold imports will 
take place. If engagements should be made, 
the Bank of England will promptly raise its 
rate of discount from 44¢ to 5 per cent. 


reaction 


The bears predict lower prices for Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit, Metropolitan, Federal 
Steel, American Steel & Wire, Sugar and 
Peoples Gas, and advise sale of these issues. 
Peoples Gas stock is extremely heavy; as 
has so often been stated in the MIRROR, 
it is not worth more than 75. The financial 
condition of the company is deteriorating, 
and the popularity of the shares has long 
since disappeared. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit is regarded as a 
‘gold brick’’ at its present price of 62. The 
stock does not pay anything, and there is no 
reason to believe that it will pay anything in 
the next two or three years. Union Pacific 





to 12414 recently, when the 


dropped 


, common, which is on a 4 per cent. dividend- 


14th Street | 
Theater. | 


‘“Hester’s Mystery,” “Cupid on W 





Night at 8. The Vaudeville Hou 


NEXT 


*«ODEON®« 


| 
Grand and Finney Avenues. | 
! 
! 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, | 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN | 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of prozramme at each concert. 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents 


wt IMPERIAL w# 


Commencing Sunday Mat., Nov. 11. 


The Imperial Theater Stock Company, 
Direction of R.L. Giffen, in 


The Countess Valeska 


Julia Marlowe’s Splendid Play. 
Imperial standaid in Costumes, Scenery and 


Effects 
Prices: 15c—25c— 35c—50c. 


basis, is selling at 63. Why should the latter 
stock, a dividend-payer, sell at only 63, 
when B. R. Transit, on which less than one- 
half per cent. is being earned, is quoted at 
62? Either Union Pacific is too low, or B. 
R. Transit absurdly high. 

Fad 





LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In sympathy with the improving tendency 
in the New York market, local securities 
gained a little in value in the last few days, 
and buyers seemed to grow more numerous. 
There was a fairly good demand for United 
Railways 4 per cent bonds, which are now 
quoted at around 83, while the preferred 
stock is firmat 624g. St. Louis Transit sells 
at 1846 and is offered at 19, a gain of about 
1 point. A good many inquiries in rela- 
tion to local street railway securities are re- 
ceived from other markets. 
Bank and Trust Company shares are firm 
and a trifle higher,"as a rule. The demand 
is small, however. National Bank of Com- 
merce is still displaying a rising tendency 
Third National is quoted at about 148. 
Mining shares show no particular activity, 
and little change in quotations. Brewery 
bonds are firm at about 1004. Missouri 
Edison and Building securities are neglected. 
A heavy business is being done at the 
local banks. Interest rates are firm. 
Sterling exchange is a trifle lower and 
quoted at 4 8837: Berlin is 95. 

ee ek 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








Guy Lindsley 


and His Pupils in 
heels” and “Ici on Parle Francais” 


Wednesday Evening, November 14th. 


Tickets now on sale at Bollman Bros.’ Music Store, Eleventh and Olive streets. 





THE STANDARD. 


se of the West. Matinee every day at 2 


THIS WEEK 


THE GAY MASQUERADERS. 


WEEK 


RICE AND BARTON. 





OLYMPIC 





THIS WEEK. NEXT MONDAY 


ANNA HELD 


PAPA’S 
WIFE 


Original cast ineclud- 
ing Chas. A Bigelow | 


VIOLA ALLEN 


In the 
Palace of 
the King 


| Reserved Seats now 





Regular Matinee 


Saturday. on sale. 
THIS WEEK. NEXT SUNDAY. 


Primrose 
and 
Dockstader 
Minstrels 
Company. 


PRICKS: 
25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 | 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


THE 
GREAT 
KELLAR 


Wednesday popular 
price matinee 


Regular matinee 
Saturday. 








SOLD HIM. 





A celebrated but very vain and over- 
bearing French painter, in Paris, had a pet 
dog that was taken ill, and he had the 
audacity to send for one of the leading 
physicians in the capital, on the assumption 
that a veterinary surgeon was not good 
enough forthe valuable dog of so great a 
personage as himself. 

The physician who had been honored with 
the summons was at first petrified at the im- 
pertinence of the notion, but soon recovered 
his equanimity, and returned the following 
message to the knight of the brush: — 

‘‘Would Monsieur M— be good enough 
to step over to my house, as 1 have a couple 
of new window shutters that want painting.’’ 

et et 

Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Sr. LouisTrust CG: 
7.6 3000000 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 










THOS. H. WEsT, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEy, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEsT, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 



























































TRUST STOCKS. 
Par/{ Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
6 100/June '00,S.A 3/143 -147 
Miss. Va............ 100/Oct. on” 2% qr|288 —290 
fl 100}Oct 00, 1% qrj220 —225 
| ae 1€0| Nov.. 98.8, (225 --230 
Mercantile.......... 100]Oct ’00 Mo 75c..|249 —252 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 






































Coupons. Price. 
eS | ee Sees s ois 
TO-208 S8.....-.000, 00 J. |1912)102 —103 
CORN ok 5rssiescecce. Oct. ’93 4 100 —... .... 
eee 3 1907/1110 —111 
Jefferson Ave... / a a [Sees 
“Eee M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.. F.& A. /1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6s jJ.&J 1913} 116% —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & fF 1913) 11544 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M.& N. |1896|105 —1¢6 
People’s.. fk ee, eee 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s. J.& D. {1912} °8 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s.. -| M.&N. {1902 —103 
St.L. & KE. St. L Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do ist 6s J. &J. 1925103 —107 
Aproolysa 130 —150 
M.&N. /1910)100 —101 
jJ.&J. |1913)100 —102 
-& S eeieearer nee ss Ti — 78 
do Con. 5s............. F.& A. |1921/103 —104 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. {1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1916/115 —116 
do Incomes 5S4........|......cc.-..2000.- 1914 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s, M.&N. |1904/106 —109 
Ss § 3 Se eee 1909/1069 —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s. F.a@ A. /|1916/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s. J.&D. /{1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s..... J.&D. |1918)128 —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s} J.&J. (|1910)103 —104 
United Ry’ ® Pfd....... Oct 00 150...) <0 634% — 64 
4 p.c. 50s 12 9 gia 83 — 844 
St. Louis eo 18% —- 19 





INSURANCE STOCKS, 


Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent 


————S_= ———— ———. — | 





Price. 

















American Cent..| 25/Jan.1900 4 SA| 42 — 43 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Am. Lin Ce ee MII on sesinsesncin moan 12 — 13 
Pfd...) 100) Aug. 1500 13 qr| 54 — 56 
Am.Car-Fdry Go| 100/Oct. 1900 %....... 16 — 18 
wo“ Pfd| 100|Oct, 1900.15; qr.| 63 — 64 
Bell Telephone...| 100|July 1900 2 qr....{138 —141 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '96, 2.........| 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar. =, MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97, 1..... 9 —11 
Doe Run Min. Co} 10|)Mar. 1900, % MO}!25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ..........-......-.----- 250 —255 
HydraulicP.B.Co May 1900, lqy...| 85 -- 9C 
K. & T. Coal Co.. Feb.,’89. 1........ os — 
Kennard Com... Feb. 1900 A. 10... 
Kennard Pfd...... Aug.1900 SA3%. 04 


Sept. 1900 2 SA.. 











Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. es J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O.|Apl 10, 1906/111 —113 
Renewal (Gld) “ 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907|/1C3 —104 
A. O.|Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
a“ og 3% J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
as ee rE J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
* 34 . A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
" “ 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“* oer 4s 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
6 Gld) : M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
< A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
" - J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
ye . 3.65 M N.|May 1, 1915/105 —106 
“ * 3% ) F. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total ewe BORE sonics .scsen' cosens $ 18,856,277 
Assessment.............. $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4... ...| KF. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
6. .| F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903}105 —107 
School F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908)/100 —102 
pie .| A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
a .| M. S./Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
“ .| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
“ ‘| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s..............-+++ ...--| 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............----+-++ 2 |101 —103 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Rallding eee 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building I1st........., 1907 |101 —1063 
Consolidated Coal 6s...........--... 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st manly, ced 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... a ..| 1919 |iC7 + -1°8 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |115% —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s...............] 1921 |115 —115 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 91 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1900 |1 2+ 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 |100%—100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 87 — 90 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s...................- 1901 |400 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Rosh. $*50|June, ‘00,8 SA|200 —201 
Boatmen’s,. 100|/June '00 8%SA|183 —188 
Bremen Sav. 00|July 19006 SA/140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June '00, 84SA|170 —I71 
Fourth National] 100/May ‘00.5p.c.SA|207 —213 
Franklin...... ..... 00|)June ‘00. 4 SA|165 --175 
German Savings} 100|July 1900,6 SA/|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100) July 1900, 20 SA|760 
International .....| 100|/Sept. 1900 1% qy|!30 -132 
Jefferson .. .| 100| July 00, 3p.c Hr 100 —110 
Lafayette.. .| 100) July 1900, A}400 —6500 
Mechanics’ ........ 100|}Oct. 190', 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100|Sept. 190), 1% A 151 —I154 
Northwestern..... 00|July 1900, 4 SA|135 —I155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct. 1900, 23% qy|245  -250 
South Side......... 100} May 1900, 8SA...|i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/i!35 —137 
Southern com..... 100) July 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...| 100 hon 1900 13% qri1S8 —162 
Third National...| 100/Oct. 1900, 13¢ ,qy|146 —148 
*Quoted 100 for par, 








Laclede Gas,com 
Laclede Gas, pf.. 
Mo. Edison Pfd... 
Mo. Edison com.. 
Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Beltin 
SimmonsHd 
Simmons do pf... 
Simmons do 2 pf. 
St. Joseph L. Co. 
St. L. Brew Pfd... 
St. L. Brew. Com 
St. L. Cot. Comp 
St. L. Exposit’n. 
St.L. Transfer Co 
Union Dairy....... 
Wiggins Fer. Co. 
Weast’haus Brake, 








June '99 SA.... 


uly '00 13g qr. 
July OP os 1%.. 
Feb., 


Sept. 1900......... 
Oct. 1909 13 ay 


July ’ 


Sept. 1900. SSA i 


a 2 








eo. do 
oBSESS DDS HESESSBSSEEEE! 


Sept 1900, 7}... 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





AT THE PLAY. 





Mrs. Florence Ziegfeld, Jr., better known 
as Anna Held, is starring at the Olympic in 
‘*Papa’s Wife.’’ Of course the petite Parisi- 
enne is not the whole show this season, as 
she has to divide honors with the lively 
comedian and songster, Charles A. Bigelow. 
But through it all there is a permeating in- 
fluence ot Anna’s eyes, which always seem 
to be extending the invitation, ‘‘Come play 
wiz me!’’ Her company includes some 
graceful girls (several of them with avoirdu- 
pois enough to offset the smallness of the 
star), whose singing and acting rounds cut 
the Smith-DeKoven musical comedy. It is 
too bad that Miss Held cannot find, or have 
written for her, something that will not be 
so everlastingly concerned with the forbidden 
and the morally perverse. It’s all well 
enough for Miss Held to be French, as the 
characteristic is charming, but why should 
she be so Frenchy? Frenchiness is always 
nastiness when attempted in the coarser 
English. Otherwise the Olympic attraction 
is very pleasing to the public. 


a 


Will people ever grow tired of minstrel 
shows? The answer to this question is af- 
forded by the well-filled houses that Prim- 
rose and Dockstader are drawing at the Cen- 
tury this week. Of course there is no reason 
why good solo and ensemble singing of ballad 
music shouldn’t be always acceptable to 
music-loving audiences, but why the singers 
should be in burnt cork and fancy costumes 
and interlard their songs with comic repartee 
of uncertain age—that, as my Lord Dun- 
dreary would say, ‘‘is something no fellah 
can understand.’’ But the fact remains 
The world never tires of the minstrels. It 
there is a better troupe than Primrose and 
Dockstader they haven’t been seen here 
lately. These ‘‘black face’’ artists, how- 
ever, are violating the most sacred traditions 
of minstrelsy. They actually havea number 


of new jokes. 
we 


‘‘Under Two Flags,’’ the dramatized ver- 
sion of Ouida’s famous novel has been very 
well presented by Manager Giffen’s stock 
company at the Imperial this week. The 
melodrama is a decidedly picturesque one, 
depending for its success largely on the set- 
ting. Then itis one that appeals strongly 
to the average audience, with its startling in- 
cidents and dramatic climaxes. The stock 
company were fully equal to the require- 
ments of the piece, and made a very satis- 
factory presentation of it. ‘‘Satisfactory’’ 








is the word for the occasion, in reference to 
the audience. A critic, however, could not 
say much of the show from a critical stand- 
point, but then one does not wish to be too 
critical of a company that has done so very 
well in other things. Besides, this is elec- 
tion week, and everything goes. 
The Lounger. 


Jt 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


The presentation of the drama founded on F. 
Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘‘In the Palace of the 
King,’’ by Miss Viola Allen, at the Olympic, 
should be an event of unusual importance. As 
Donna Dolores de Mendoza, Miss Allan has 
opportunities for the display of her art as an 
emotional actress which,it is asserted, she avails 
herself of ina most satisfactory manner. The 
play supposedly of the era of Spain’s magnifi- 
cenceis naturally a picturesque one with bright 
scenery and handsome costumes. Supporting 
Miss Allen are Robert T. Haines, Miss Marcia 
Van Dresser, Eben Plympton, Kdgar I, Daven- 
port, etc. The first presentation will be on 
Monday, November 12. 


For the week commencing Sunday, November 
ll, at the matinee, Mr, R. Giffen’s Imperial 
Stock Company will present ‘‘The Countess 
Valeska.”’ This play is one in which Miss Julia 
Marlowe achieved one of her greatest sucesses. 
In the hands of the Imperial Stock Company a 
worthy rendition of the play may be confidently 
expected byits patrons. Manager Giffen has 
afforded sa isfactory evidence that he hasa 
stock company of actors equal to most of the 
much-advertised traveling companies and su- 
perior to many ofthem, In the matter of scen- 
ery and costuming ‘also the Imperial manage- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired, 


a 

The “Great” Kellar is to thrill the patrons of 
the Century for a week, commencing next Sun- 
day evening. With the remarkable progress of 
his art, this,the leading magician of the day, has 
kept thoroughly ex rapport. He has all the gifts 
of the scientific prestidigitateur, the latest 
optical illusions and mysteries, Oriental 
and Occidental, and can give points to 
mediums for the workingof miracles. There 


will be Kellar matinees on 


Saturday. 


Wednesday and 


ah 

““The Gay Masqueraders”’ have been making 
things lively for the patrons of the Standard 
this week, and, as might have been expected, 
have been the recipients of well-deserved ap- 
plause from crowded houses twice a day. At 
the matinee next Sunday, November 11, the 
well-known “Rice and Barton’s Gaiety Com- 
pany” will provide the food for mirth. His 
aggregation has had large and delightful 
houses all the season. It includes a goodly 
number of capable comedians, some clever 
singers and musicians, auda whole lot of pretty 
and vivacious damsels. 

ee 

Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
best material, correct in form. Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 


Locust. 











| MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY! 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 





August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J.C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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KENNARD’s 
GREAT REMOVAL SALE. 


A CUT PRICE on Every Article in the Store. 





Royal Wilton Rugs (Size 9 ft. by 12 ft., former price $50 00)........-- ------- Now $33.00 
Remnant Rugs (Size 9 ft. by 12 ft., former price $16.50, a new lot)............Now $12.80 
A Best Moquette Rugs (Size 27 in. by 64 in., former price $3 00).................. Now $1.75 A 


FEW 
PRICES 














That is what has made This Sale such a Great Success. 


RUGS. 


Best Smyrna Rugs (Size 9 ft. by 12 ft., former price $30 00).. .................. 
Best Axminster Rugs (Size 11 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 1 in. former price $49 00) Now $37.50 
40 Oriental Carpets (Size about 11 ft. by 14 ft., former price $125 00)......Now $72 50 
35 Oriental Carpets (Size about 7 ft. by 10 ft., former price $55 00) 
50 Carabaugh Rugs (Hearth Size, worth $9 00 
100 Daghistan Rugs (Very choice, worth $20.00 to $25 00)..............20. c2- 





Now $21.75 


Now $30.00 
Now $4.85 
Now $14.00 





+ >>> ++ > + + + > > > > + +6 $$ >>> + +4 — 


FEW 
PRICES 








CARPETS & CURTAINS 


WORLD OF WOMAN. 





England seems to be suffering from as 
great a scarcity of good servant girls as the 
United States. Listen to what London 
Truth has to say: ‘‘Difficult as it is for 
mistresses living in town to find good 
servants, those in the country experience 
far greater difficulty. The matter must, in 
another year or two, approach a point where 
it will have to be vigorously dealt with in 
some way. By an advertisement ina daily 
paper, I see that domestic servants are 
promised very high wages in Queensland, 
and are offered free passages out there. 
Cooks are offered £30 to £78; housemaids 
and general servants, £26 to £44; and 
laundresses, £31 to £62. No doubt these 
inducements will drain England still more 
of domestic servants, and the position must 
eventually become acute. There is one 
thing of which I feel certain, and that is 
that we shall have by degrees to accustom 
ourselves to the greater part of the house- 
work being done by women who come in 
for a few hours aday. There are incon- 
veniences attached to this plan, but these 
we shall have to face. ‘lhe workers have 
their evenings to themselves, and that is 
the great stumbling block with the ordinary 
servant.’’ 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. Reuben G. Knapp, of Pike- 
town, Putnam County, New York, after 
forty years of married life, at last struck a 
snag in life’s stream that wrecked their 
married happiness and parted them forever. 
The snag was a new-fangled coffee-pot with 
a patent strainer inside. That coffee-pot 
was the cause of it all. The couple are 
about eighty years old. Their children are 


married and settled down around them and 
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they had a fine old farm of their own and 
enough of the world’s goods to keep them 
in comfort to the end of their lives. But 
five years ago one of their children gave 
them a coffee-pot. The old lady was de- 
lighted. She could make coffee with a piece 
of codfish skin or the white of an egg be- 
cause the new coffee-pot had a strainer 
inside that held back all of the coffee 
grounds. But the old man was not delight- 
ed. He wants coffee of the old-fashioned 
kind like ‘‘ma’’ used to make before she 
got the new-fangled coffee-pot. Their first 
quarrel was the forerunner of many others. 
The coffee-pot had parted them and it was 
easy for other things to drive them farther 
apart. Finally they decided to sign a paper 
that if they ever quarreled again they would 
sell all their goods and separate. They 
thought that would keep them from quarrel- 
ing. But it didn’t. They had one last 
misunderstanding. Then there was an 
auction sale, and all the household furniture 
that the two had loved so well was sold to 
the highest bidder and the last thing put up 
was a new-tangled coffee-pot with a wire 
strainer inside. The child that had given 
the coffee-pot to the old couple bought it for 
fifteen“cents. He took it and put a brick in 
it and carried it down to the creek and threw 
it in. 
a 

Consuelo Vanderbilt’s husband, the young 
Duke of Marlborough, is to succeed the 
Earl of Cadogan as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The salary of the office is $100,000 
but the social expenses sometimes reach 
$500,000. In the case of the new Governor 
they will doubtless overreach that amount. 
His reign will doubtless be the most lavish 
and splendid ever known in Dublin, and 
will probably be distinguished by the pre- 








ponderance of noted Americans in its official 
and social functions. The appointment is 
sure to be very gratifying to the Irish people 
as it will cause a transference of much of 
the social life from the English to the Irish 
capital, and Dublin will vie with London 
and Paris, for atime, in its fascination for 
Americans. 
yd 

A young man and young woman belong- 
ing to the smart set of New York, prepara- 
tions for the usual consummation of whose 
engagement were in the initial stage, eloped 
the other day, and gave as their reason that 
they wanted to avoid an elaborate wedding. 
During the summer the same reason was 
given by a son of Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge and the young woman of his choice, 
who surprised society by slipping away and 
being quietly married in Boston, when their 
friends were all agog with expectation of a 
fashionable ceremony. ‘‘This sort of thing 
can not occur many times without itself be- 
coming fashionable,’’ comments the Bazar, 
which adds: ‘‘We shall have quiet wed- 
dings ‘the style,’ and who but florists, 
caterers,and dressmakers will fail to welcome 
the change? The parade of a fashionable 
wedding necessarily occupies the minds of 
the contracting parties to the exclusion of 
reverent consideration of the solemn 
obligations marriage imposes. To those 
who regard matrimony as a sacred institu- 
tion, the theatrical rehearsal which com- 
monly is enacted previous tothe performance 
of the ceremony proper is little less of an 
affront to deep feeling than rehearsing a 
funeral would be. The display features of 
fashionable weddings so withdraw attention 
from everything else that, in the instance 
of church weddings, such is the babble, the 
sacrilegious stir, and hubbub oecasioned in 








‘God’s house,’ ministers of the gospel have 
long been impatient for a reform. The 
marriage of Miss Elsie Clews recently 
betokened how the higher education of 
woman tends to such reform. Miss Clews 
has taken degrees from several colleges, 
and is the author of a work on philosophy 
that is used as atext-book at Barnard, where 
she was occupied as an instructor without 
pay. Her wedding to a prominent New 
Yorker, instead of betokening the great 
wealth of her father and her conspicuous 
place in society, was marked by the dignity 
and simplicity of her own character, and 
breathed the spirit of her lofty aim in life. 
An unostentatious wedding is greatly to the 
glory of a bride. Incidently it is a great 
deal off the nerves of the bridegroom.”’ 
FF 


See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust 


streets. 
Ft 


New surgical instruments operated by 
electric motors are coming into use. The 
most wonderful is an electric saw, which 
cuts through bone and tissue with lightning 
speed. This machine has already found an 
extensive use in larger hospitals, and has 
proved of value in severe operations, where 
the shock attending the use of the slower- 
acting handsaw would have frequently 
proved fatal to the patient. 

ee 

What he’d sacrifice: Eloise Eastside— 
‘*Would you leave yer happy home fer me, 
love?’’ Maraschino Mulberry—‘‘Would I? 


Light uv me heart, I’d leave a base-ball 
game in de ate innin’s wit’ de score tied!”’ 
—Puck. 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE. 
The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the map of the world you will find it not— 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


Not with cannon or battle-shot, 
With sword or mightier pen; 

Not with powerful word or thought 
From the lips of eloquent men, 


But deep in some patient mother’s heart, 
A woman who could not yield, 

But silently, cheerfully bore her part, 
Aye, there is the battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banners to flaunt and wave, 
But, oh, their battles, they last so long— 
From the cradle e’en to the grave. 
Joaquin Miller. 
& 
THE DAYS GONE BY. 





O the days gone by! O the days gone by! 

The apples in the orchard and the pathway in 
the rye; 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of the 
quail 

As he piped across the meadow, sweet as any 
nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the blue 
was in the sky, 

And my happy heart brimmed over—in the days 
gone by. 


In the days gone by, when my naked feet were 
tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where the water 
lilies dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss 
along the brink, 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle 
came to drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the 
truant’s wayward cry, 

And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days 
gone by. 


O the days gone by! O the days gone by! 
The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the 


eye; 

The childish faithin fairies and Aladdin’s magic 
ring— 

The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in every- 
thing, 

For life was like a story, holding neither sob nor 
sigh, 

In the golden, olden glory of the days gone by. 


J. W. Riley. 
st 
BONNIE DUNDEE. 


To the lords of Convention 'twas Claverhouse 
spoke; 

“Kre the king’s crowns go down there are 
crowns to be broke. 

Then let each cavalier who loves honor and me 

Cry ‘Up with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.’”’ 


Dundee, he is mounted, he rides up the street; 

The bells are rung backwards, the drums they 
are beat, 

But the provost, douce man, cried, ‘‘E’en let 
them gae free, 

For the toun is well rid of that de’il o’ Dundee.” 


There are hills beyond Pentland and lands be- 
yond Forth, 

Be there lords in the Lowlands, there are chiefs 
in the North 

And brave dunnie-wassels, three thousand times 
three, 

Will cry, “Up with the bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee.”’ 


There’s brass on the target of bark and bull-hide; 

There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles be- 
side, 

And the brass shall be burnished, the steel shall 
flash free 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee. 


Then ho, for the hills, for the caves and the 
rocks; 

Ere I own an usurper, I’ll crouch with the fox. 

But tremble, false Whigs, in your traitorous 
glee; 

Ye hae nae heard the last of my bonnets and me. 


CHORUS. 
Come. fill up my cup, come fill up my can; 
Come, saddle my horses and call out my men; 





Unhook the west port and let me gae free, 
For its up with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


ee 
SHORT STORIES. 





A lady was one day teaching her little girl 
how to spell. She used a pictorial primer, 
and over each word was the accompanying 
illustration. Polly glibly spelled ‘‘o-x, ox,’’ 
and ‘‘b-o-x, box,’’ and the mother thought 
she was making ‘‘very rapid progress,’’ per- 
haps even too rapid. So she put her hand 
over the picture, and then asked: ‘‘Polly, 
what does o-x spell?’’ ‘‘Ox,’’ answered 
Polly, nimbly. ‘‘How do you know that it 
spellsox?’’ ‘‘Seed his tail!’’ she responded. 


While Judge Gary, of Chicago, was trying 
a case recently he was disturbed by a young 
man who kept moving about in the rear of 
the room, lifting chairs and looking under 
things. ‘‘Young man,’’ Judge Gary called 
out, ‘‘you are making a great deal of un- 
necessary noise. What are you about?’’ 
‘*Your Honor,’’ replied the young man, ‘‘I 
have lost my overcoat and am trying to find 
it’? ‘*Well,’’ said the venerable jurist, 
‘people often lose whole suits in here with- 
out making all that disturbance.”’ 

Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct, and before the clouds had en- 
tirely rolled away he was asking to be given 
some special pleasure. ‘‘I cannot say yet,’’ 
said mamma. ‘‘I’ll see how you behave in 
the meantime.’’ With a smile that was al- 
most angelic, Donald responded, ‘‘Mamma, 
dear, there isn’t going to be any more mean 
time; I’m going to be good all the time 
now.’’ 


ed 

A little girl who was in the habit of tearing 
her doll to pieces to see what was inside, 
somewhat surprised her Sunday-schcol 
teacher. ‘‘What was Adam made of?"’ 
asked theteacher. ‘‘Thedustof the earth,”’ 
glibly answered the child. ‘‘What was Eve 
made of?” After a moment’s hesitation: 


‘“‘The sawdust of the earth.’’ 
PI 


Speaking of collections, a mancame up 
to me one day after service, and was pleased 
to address me in this manner: ‘‘Say, parson, 
that there service and sermon was grand. 
I wouldn’t have missed ’em for five dollars!’’ 
When I suggested that he hand me the dif- 
ference between the amount he had put in 
the collection and the figure he mentioned, 
for my missionary work, he stopped suddenly, 
looked at me with his mouth wide open, and 
then slowly pulled from his pocket four 
dollars and ninety cents, which he handed 
to me without a word! 


Hon. David McKeen is a Canadian 
Senator, wealthy, shrewd in business and 
possessing a fund of humor of the Scotch 
assortment. On one occasion, while he was 
seated in a barber’s chair at Halifax, N. S., 
a garrulous and rather inconsequential 
acquaintance entered, and after some pre- 
liminary chatter exclaimed: ‘‘Why, Senator, 
your head is exactly the same shape as mine!’’ 
‘“‘Only on the outside,’’ drawled the Senator. 
-— Current Literature. 

et 

House-owner—‘‘You didn’t pay the rent 
last month.’’ Tenant—‘‘No? Well, I sup- 
pose you’ll hold me to your agreement.” 
Owner—‘‘Agreement—what agreement?’ 
Tenant—‘‘Why, when I rented, you said I 
must pay in advance or not at all.’’—Col- 
umbus (Ohio) State Journal. 
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Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 





TheYouth's 


Companion 





Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 
1901. 


We shall be glad to send to any one 
requesting it our Illustrated Announcement of 
the new volume for 1901, and also a sample 
copy of a recent issue containing Mary E. 
Wilkins’s article, “‘ When People Wrote Letters.” 





There 


is no Better Investment 





For 

$1.75 
Than 
This. 





‘HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the yearly 
subscription price, with this slip or the name of this 
publication, will receive all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1900, including the Double Holiday Numbers, 
FREE, and then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full 
year, until January J, 1902. 
of the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors 
from exquisite designs painted expressly for The Companion. 


This Offer includes the gift 
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The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, 


Mass. 





BOOKS 


“save | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
foundat . , 


807 NortH FourtH Sr. 





ARE MEAT EXTRACTS VALUELESS 


Believers in meat extracts will perhaps be 
shocked to learn that Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
who has been giving a series of lectures in 
London, says that ordinary meat extracts are 
valueless to the consumer. The theory of a 
well-known scientist has, he declares, been 
overthrown by more recent research, and 
meat extracts made in consonance with that 
theory consist largely of extractives and con- 
tain no food matter. Experiments have 
proved that life cannot be maintained on 
meat extract. The sustaining and nourish- 
ing properties of one well-advertised form of 
bottled strength, according to the lecturer, 
are due to the addition of albumen and fibrin 
of beef to the meat extract. A glance at any 
meat extract advertisement will, of course, 
show that either Dr. Wilson or the extract- 
maker is entirely wrong. 





ee 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintilv artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
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EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 
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Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Illu-trated tofund. Book containsa 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 

Artists. But for the noble contri- 


bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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Mention the MrrrRor, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 
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Superfluous HAIR 


ABSOLUTELY 


ReEmovep 


DERMATINA never fails. It is simple, 
harmless and effective. 
DERMA the hair permanently, leaving 
the skin without a blemish. No matter 
how many remedies or electric apparatus 
have failed, try Dermatina; it will do the 
work. Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 
Regular price $1.00. Send for free sample. 


DERMATINA Chemical Co. 
1805 Market Street, St. Louis. 








A House Coat 


for Comfort 
and Elegance. 


There’s nothing so convenient 
for the man as a house coat. 
Slipped on in leisure moments 
it makes a luxurious lounging 
soat—and is an economy for the 
Susiness suit. 


Great for Xmas. 


Special preparation in my 
house coat department this season 
enables me to offer this popular 
garment 


to Order at $6.00 
(Carriage Paid.) 

Coat with pattern like cut in 
red, blue and black. Give height, 
weight, waist and chest measure 
ment, send #6.00 and we will 
deliver coat prepaid. Buying to 
order gives any length desired 
and you can have any especial 
features wanted. Write for free 
samples—I pay postage. 


Corby’s (5 Ply 
Collars (4 Size 


are perfect at lie 





each 


‘Sure 
eure for 25¢e collar habit.” Cut 
shows newest five fold collar to 
Heavy 


wear with bat wing tie. 
and dressy and never wilts. 81.00 
brings six collars with postage 
paid. Specify style of colle and 
size of shirt band (collar should 
be 4 size larger). Anti-swear 
collar buttoner free with dollar 
orders, as long as they last. Shirt 
and collar catalogue FREE. 
Write to-day. 


RALPH B. CORBY, 
162 Madison St., Chicago. 
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FIELDS FOR FORTUNE. 


LEAD AND ZINC ON THE FRISCO. 





Years ago there was an old song the re- 
frain of which was ‘‘Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us alla farm.’’ To-day the 
song can be amended to include a lead or 
zinc mine. 

This statement may suggest to the average 
reader the siren voice of the mining syndi- 
cate promoter, but he will be mistaken. 
What follows, O Average Reader, is not in 
the interest of a single mine or mining cor- 
poration, but simply to call your belated at- 
tention to the golden opportunities for in- 
vestment that lie almost at your door. 

It is a safe presumption that among the 
thousands of readers of the MIRROR there 
are many who are looking for investments 
that are profitable and safe. There are 
many good reasons why mining property 
should be'cf this kind—safe and profitable. 
Hoarded money, whether in a chimney cor- 
ner or in a safe, pays no interest. But 
within the past ten years men who bought 
lands in Missouri at $1 25 an acre have be- 
come independently rich. Of course, the 
mineral lands of Southern Missouri and 
Northern Arkansas are here referred to and 
there are thousands of acres of them left in 
that wonderful region of zinc and lead. 

Right here the Average Reader murmurs 
something about the superior chances af- 
forded by the Klondike and the moss-cov- 
ered placers otf Alaska. But what are the 
facts regarding them? Of the thousands 
and tens of thousands who have wearily 
plodded those icy plains, ‘‘scarce wotting if 
alive save for the pangs they feel,’’—pangs 
of cold and hunger—how many, think you, 
have earned even laborer’s wages? Isn’t it 
true that not twenty per cent of that army 
have been as fortunate as that, and that of 
the majority, some have remained because 
they were too poor to return, some have re- 
turned with crushed hopes and shattered 
health and many have reached, via Alaskan 
Gold Fields, ‘‘that bourne whence no travel- 
er returns.’’ 

But in the Ozark mining region the con- 
ditions are changed eatirely. There is em- 
ployment for the miner at reasonable wages, 
there is a splendid opportunity for the com- 
petent prospector, the man who knows ores 
and can judge where to look for the outcome 
of veins and—there is a grand opportunity 
for the investor. 

You can’t, it is true, buy rich mineral 
lands in the Joplin region for $1 25 an acre 
nowadays, but there are men thereabouts, and 
hereabouts too, for that matter, who have 
become independent for life by the wise in- 
vestment of comparatively small sums. 

Month after month there are new discov- 
eries in that region. Land that you may 
pick up to-day for $10 or $15 an acre, a 
week or two hence will be worth four or 
five times as much. Itis not too much to 
assert that the half of the mineral wealth of 
the Ozark region has not yet been disclosed, 
because each month there are new finds of 
zinc and lead in the silent wilderness. Aad 
in this El Dorado there is no risk to life and 
health. Noman goes into this land with- 
out being the better for it whether in mind, 
body or estate. There are numberless in- 
stances where men who considered them- 
selves chronic sufferers have made their 
homes in the Ozarks to find that not only 
have they been enabled to make a good liv- 
ing but, what is of more consequence, have 
been renewed in health and bodily vigor 
and, to use a comm)n expression, have 
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Last year, 1899, the output of zinc and 
lead from these fields amounted to nearly 
$11,000,000. Think of the vast army of 
men who were to be paid, clothed and fed 
for this earning. Have you never thought 
that it is worth your while, Mr. Average 
Reader, to take this matter up for your per- 
sonal consideration? Has it never occurred 
to you now,in these bright autumn days, that 
it might pay you to take a run down into 
this great mining region, lying so near your 
home, and look over the territory with ‘‘your 
eyes peeled’’ forsuitable investments? You 
may not care for mines or mining, but what 
then? There are sun-kissed valleys there 
that are ready for fruit-growing and there is 
more gold ina fertile orchard than in the 
average zinc mine. There are new towns 
springing up in that region with opportuni- 
ties galore for a man with a little money to 
invest in the mercantile line, in building 
and in almost every kind of business in 
which money is ever invested. 

The old chestnut that ‘‘Opportunity only 
knocks at a man’s door once in a lifetime’’ 





isn’t true, of course. The hustler and the 
‘live man’’ makes his opportunities in life 
and has ’em knocking at his door every day. 
But this suggestion about Health and Wealth 
(which together mean Happiness, you 
know) may mean your Golden Opportunity! 
Go and see Mr. Bryan Snyder, G. P. A. of 
the Frisco Route,which taps the Ozarks and 
contiguous mining regions, and he will give 
you all the information you need and send 
you on your way rejoicing. 

ee 


COWARDICE OF SHARKS. 





1! Many tales have been told of how human 
beings have been devoured by the fish that is 
known as the man-eater. Although many of 
these have been greatly exaggerated, they 
are, to a certain extent, true. It is also true 
that sharks have been known to follow a 
ship for days, picking up and eating that 
which has been thrown overboard as waste. 
Notwithstanding all of this, the cowardliness 
of sharks is well known among men who 
have been much to sea in southern waters. 
The fiercest shark will get out of the way of 
a swimmer if the latter sets up a noisy 
splashing. A shark fears anything that 
splashes in the water. Among the South 
Sea islands the natives never go bathing 
alone, but always in parties of half a dozen 
or so, in order that they may make a great 
hubbub in the water, and thus frighten away 
the sharks. Once ina while a too venture- 
some swimmer among these natives foolishly 
detaches himself from his party, and forgets 
to keep up his splashing. Then there is a 
swish, and the man-eater comes up from 


under him like a flash, and he is gone. 
ze Ft 
Cont» ibutor (reading aloud)—‘‘ ‘His eyes 


were riveted on her face.’ ”’ Magazine 
editor—‘‘ ‘Riveted?’ Here cut that out. 
If he didn’t belong to the union, you’ll have 
all the boilermakers in this country down on 
us.’’—Chicago Record. 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas County. ; 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


ner 
) Sear. A. W. GLEASON, 
—~ Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


4a" Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


system. 





taken a new lease of life. 


Hall's Family Pills are the best. 








No. 41. 


Sound. 


No. 5. 


No. 


Coast. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 








GREAT 
TRAINS 


“Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 9 00 A M 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget ’ ba ’ 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 2.05 P ° M 


to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


] 5 For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
* Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 








DAILY. 


DAILY. 


9.00 P. M. 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 











“All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 


GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION. 


This great building, which covers the 
space of four city blocks, beginning at the 
corner of 4th Avenue and 42d Street, is the 
Metropolitan terminus of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, 
club and theater district of the second city in 
the world. To reach it, see that your ticket 
reads by the NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘‘Four-Track Series,’’ New York Central's 
books of travel and education, will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











MAN) 


NG Purgatiar 








Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WoRKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive Srreer. 





NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

Dr. North and His Friends, S. Wier Mitchell, 
$1.00; The Golden Book of Venice, Mrs. Turn- 
bull, $1.20; On the Wings of Occasions, Joel 
Chandler Harris, $1.20; Loveand Mr Lewisham, 
Wells, $1.20; Tongues of Conscience, Robert 
Hichens, $1.20; The Fillibusters, Cutcliff Hyne, 
$1.20; The Worldlings, Merrick, $1.20. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 











Me 


108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











Follow 


Your Fads 
In California 


xxxzzi! 


Golf, tennis, polo, bicycling, 
fishing, shooting, photo- 
graphing, sailing, mountain 


climbing, sea bathing. 


Outdoor sports in this 
captivating climate are unin- 


terrupted by winter weather. 


The California Limited, 


beginning November 8th, tri- 
weekly to Los Angeles. 
Beginning early in December, 
daily, to Los Angeles and San 


Francisco. 


Finest train in the world. 


A. ANDREWS, 


GENERAL AGENT 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


| 


==xzx! 
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For Ever and Allway 


Keep Your Eye on this, St. Louis’ Greatest and Most Popular Store, as the One and the Sure Place 
at Which to Have Your Every Want Supplied, as it Can Be Done Nowhere Else.#.%And to Have 
Your Every Want Supplied at a Price No One Else Can Approach. 


RAWFORD’S, 


SIXTH AND WASHINGTON AVENUE. 





COS: 





—# 





Silks. 


Always the headquarters in style, make 
and prices. Our goods are striking évi- 
dences of our supremacy as silk mercers. 


65c—Fancy Plaid and Stripe Corded 
Silk, with satin stripe, were $1.25, 
this week 65c. 

69c—Fancy Silk in all the new Fall 
Shades, were 89c. 

59c—Black Satin Duchesse, all Silk, 59c, 
regular 79c quality. 

79c—Black Polka-dot Satin Duchesse, 
regular $1.00 quality. 

59c—100 Pieces Corded Silk just bought 
from a large silk manufacturer at less 
than auction prices; our prices this 
week, afull line of colors, 59c— 
$1.25 quality sure and certain. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Must be sold, whether the weather be 
favorable or not! Low, giving-away prices 
alone must work the gun trick! The winter 
might end without cool weather. 


25c—For 40-inch double Warp Clay 
Serges, 36-inch silk mixed Novelty 
Plaids and Granite Mixtures; all 
desirable, good wearing fabrics, 
regular 40c value. 

39c—For all pure wool homespun and 
melton cloth suitings, in all the popu- 
lar gray, castor, brown and blue 
shades, worth 50c. 

50c—For 48-inch all pure wool habit cloth, 
broadcloth finish, made to sell for 75c. 

69c—For an unequaled line of 54-inch 
all-wool tailor suitings, homespun and 
cheviots, in mixtures, checks and 
stripes, every yard worth $1.00. 

$129—For 54-inch superfine quality 
French satin finished Venetian cloth, 
a special bargain, worth $1.90. 








An Overwhelming Stock of 


Black Dress Goods. 


DIRT CHEAP. 


38-inch All-wool French Cheviot, 
camel’s-hair effect, 55c quality, at........ 39c 


36-inch Mohair Pierola Cloth, raised 





effect, 65c quality, fOF........ ....20:c-ssereese: 45c 
46-inch All-wool Camel’s-hair, Cheviot, 
extra heavy, 90c quality, at............ ....... 59c 


M@ 50-inch All-wool French Camel’s-hair 
Cheviot and Whipcord, $1.00 quality, - 
Oe Ne i ae I SC OEE ipa OO 69c 





60-inch all-wool French Pebble Cloth, 
extra heavy, $1.50 quality, at................ 95c 





Branch Post Office, First Floor. 





Mail Orders carefully filled. 


Steet CSE 








GLOVES! GLOVES! 


The balance of the Fire Sale Goods, not in the slightest 
degree damaged, goes this week at ridiculously low prices 
in order to effect speedy riddance. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Kid Gloves, small sizes, regular 
75c goods, per pair 29c 
Ladies’ Pique Kid Gloves, in all the newest shades for 
street wear, including white; Wertheimer’s $12.00 
quality, our price cacenbetapcos 
Men’s Gray Astoria Gloves, Wertheimer’s price 
$18 00, just the glove for street wear (fitted to the 
hand), our sale price... $1 39 
Ladies’ 2-clasp ‘‘Czarina’’ Kid Gloves, in all shades 
and sizes, Wertheimer’s price $13.50, our sale 

















I i sesiitsecciehicsiesinilicsmccaticilapenivntigbineii Tibetans nathieit, satmnsonee 79c 
Our sale of Monarch & Fownes’ $2.00 Gloves is still 
GU GE, OT BIB 55a. sie incesete pens cecctnsegone epnce 98c 
Men’s Kid Gloves, dark red, tan and brown, in all 
sizes, Wertheimer’s price $15 00, our sale price......... 89c 
Misses’ Kid Gloves, in all sizes and colors, Werthei- 
mer’s price $12.00, our price.. sip 69c 








MILLINERY. 


Second Floor. 


Our Milliner, Mr. Groning, late of Wannamaker’s, is 
still in the East, for the third time this season, buying up 
Pattern and £xhibition Hats and Bonnets at as low figures 
as 25c on the dollar, and which on account of the long 
continued warm weather are in good time here in St. 
Louis, where the season for Millinery, Wraps, etc., may 
be said to be still unopened. 


A new lot of beautifully trimmed Hats, worth $6.00, 





MONI a Siacnnnsicr canes Seer ncasatinnnie ccccanieieteperccntincadtes $2.98 
A handsomely trimmed velvet Hat, worth $7.50, 
NY a ICE AIRES, HS AS? 1 SOE ee ORDER ERA 


Ladies’ Walking Hats, short back sailors, trimmed in 
velvet, felt and quills, black only, worth $3.98, 





TOE: ai scecnsoskases  seseancniag eesesceie eae alata Sanantienb es sinbatonis $1.98 
Children’s Cloth Hats, plaited frame, in all colors......$1.48 
Misses’ trimmed felt Hats...................... $3.98, $2.98, $1.98 


A full line of fancy Feathers, all colors..... .... 48c, 35c, 25c 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Second Floor. 





One lot of Ladies’ gray mixed skirts, with flounce, 
neatly stitched, worth $6.50, a bargain for..............$4 50 

Ladies’ all-wool Venetian cloth suits, with high 
scalloped collar, double-breasted, neatly finished 
OTR WRUNG TRANS Os cocscd tetas siavasrtsenscessoocintesepsenersevi taxa: $10.98 

Misses’ Gray and Brown Cloth Suits, high, flat, velvet 
band collar, reveres and double-breasted, flaring 
sitek ety OES GE, Uh teria Ge een $11 50 








Has been, is now and will continue 
to be the real beadquarters for 


DOMESTICS. 


2 Cases full yard wide unbleached mus- 
lin, in so-called cheap stores 614; a 
special drive at, per yard............. .......00- 5¢ 
One bale extra heavy unbleached mus- 
lin, worth 7c per yard, at, per yard....6c 
Would be a basement ora base bar- 
gain in other stores, at 8!4c. 


150 dozen unbleached sheets,size 81x90, 
extra good quality, bought to sell 
Oe a ccc Seah cas ees osecnacbn Since 39c 
We sell more sheets than all other 
stores put together! 

100 dozen bleached sheets, size 81x90, 
Rh. CREM ise Sees 50c 


Worth 69c. This is giving you the 
goods almost for nothing. 


Flannels and Cloths. 


All-wool red twill medicated Flannel, 











worth 20c, Special price.....................-00: 15c 
Extra heavy white Shaker, worth 1l5c, 
EG A I iicoccs. -nviecs cosrsoseneopsnensves 10c 


34-inch brown mixed wool Shaker, 
worth 40c, special price this week......30c 

Extra heavy Skirting, in plain grays 
and blues, non-shrinkable, worth 50c, 





this week....... Re EROS ROL 35c 
56-inch Covert Jacket Cloth, worth 
I CIE Bie sessatonsecseninasitonstoen. o> $1.50 


Heavy Golf Rain Cloth, in tans and 
oxfords, worth $2.50, special price..$2.00 

Fancy French Boucle, for children’s 
jackets and reefers, worth $2.25, 
SRR theaicte ltie $1.75 


KNIT UNDERWEAR. 


In this Department we occupy a space 
of 250 feet of counter and the same 
of shelf-room. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Knit Underwear. 


Ladies’ Extra Heavy Jersey Ribbed 
Wool Vests, fleece-lined, mostly large 
sizes, regular price $1.25, reduced to..75c 

Ladies’ Extra Soft Lamb’s-Wool Vests, 
silk trimmed, pearl buttons, red, 
natural gray and camel’s-hair, pants 
to match, $1.25 goods, choice, no 
Shel cerxicecinttaniihininntecigeconaainsaaiie $1 00 

Children’s Jersey Ribbed Fleece-lined 
Union Suits, drop back, size 1 to 
12 years old; regular price 35c, 
CERT ere cacnatetngue resco ; is 





..25¢ 





Boys’ Red All-Wool and White Merino 
Drawers, extra well-finished, sizes a 
little broken, worth up to 50c, choice..25c 
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Big Four 


The 


‘Buffalo 
Route’ 






Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 










Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 







M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J, Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 
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WRITE FC 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 





THe [RON N fle 
2MOUNTAIN 


CHICAGO @ 





© Route CHICAGO * 






f E 
MOST DIRECT LINE 


St. LOU. . 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO 
axo CALIFORNIA. 


ALTON 












To 














“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
DBD. BOWES, 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Elegant Through Serv‘ce. 













H Only one change to Mexico, — > TAPE 
THE, TOURNRSS LADIES semeny 












A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


7% ep SE 8 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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pees | VIONEY TO LOAN 
ii - | | On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
ri eed | CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 


204 N. Fourtn Srrast 
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O take your dog and go gunning down the 
FRISCO LINE. You will find game 
galore in a bountifully supplied country of sun- 
shine, bracing air, salubrious climate, and rich 


NOOOK NOOK 


charm of beautiful scenery. 

The rivers along the FRISCO LINE are 
famous for their finny tribes, and sportsmen fairly 
revel in the high character of the fishing. 

The Passenger Department will be pleased to 


KNOK 


send you a copy gratis of their handsome publi- 


: 

*K 

*K 

*K 

$ 

: 

cations, as follows: $ 
“Feathers and Fins on the Frisco.” %K 

“The Top of the Ozarks.” 


“Frisco Line Magazine.” 
“The Missouri and Arkansas Farmer and Fruitman.” 
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BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, WO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
’ AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE» 








[. -. anaeerane 
PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS. 
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“No trouble to answer questions.” Y 
Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 

L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, v 

Vice-President and General Passenger + 

General Manager. and Ticket Agent. + 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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